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POWERFUL 


much greater operating range. . . now you can have the 
greatly extended coverage and clearer messages you’ve 
always wanted. These new HANDIE-TALKIE portabk 
radiophones are by far the most powerful portables ever built! 


much smaller, much lighter . . . new circuits, transistors 
and subminiature components make them as much as 50% 
smaller and lighter—truly portable and easy to handle for 
hours without fatigue. The dry battery pack model weighs 
only an ounce over 7% lbs. 


much lower operating cost... dry battery replacement 
costs have been cut as much as 67%! With adaptor, recharge- 
able wet cell models can be operated from a car’s 6 or t 
battery to conserve portable’s battery. For semi-permanent 
installation, a 117VAC power pack is available. All power 
packs quickly snap in place, making changing eas} 


AVAILABLE IN CHOICE OF 43 DIVERSIFIED MODELS 
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models available 


TRANSISTORIZED MANY ACCESSORIES 
greater operating for extra versatility 
efficiency 
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WRITE TODAY 


Get the full f: Bad 
power-packed por e. Ask f fan 
the 6-page folder which wil "OT Omen 4 

help you select the mn, | 
HANDIE-TALKIE radiophone 


best suited for your requirement 





NOW 
current delivery 


Your overwhelming demand for 
this new portable temporarily 
upset our delivery schedules. 

Production has been 
stepped up to provide 


current delivery. 


TRA NSISTORIZED PORTABLE RADIOPHONE 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC., 4501 W. Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, Illinois 
A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 








MOTOROLA and HANDIE-TALKIE are registered trademarks of Motorola, Inc. 
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ON THE COVER is photograph of Col. Stanley 
R. Schrotel, chief of police, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Colonel Schrotel is the ‘youngest’ member of 
the [ACP official family, having been elected 
sixth vice president at the Chicago Conference. 
A veteran police officer, he joined the Cincin- 


nati department in 1934 and earned promotion 
through the ranks to become chief in 1951. 
President of the Ohio Association of Chiefs 
of Police and of the Ohio Chapter of Academy 
Associates, Colonel Schrotel is also a member of 
both the Cincinnati and Ohio Bar Associations. 








Report Of “The 
65rd TACP 
Conference (Part 2) 


(Continued here is summary of the 63rd Annual 
IACP Conference, held in Chicago at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Sept. 9-13, as reported by Major Lou 
Smyth of the Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 
Again we regret that space limitations do not permit 
a more detailed report or printing of major addresses 
in this issue.) 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 








IACP Condemns Drag Strips 

In a strongly-worded resolution, the [ACP roundly 
condemned “drag strips’ as a major contributor to 
the traffic accident problem. 

The Association called on all law enforcement 
agencies to “refrain from participating in the es- 
tablishment and/or operation of drag strips or other 
similar activity designed for speed contests,” and 
urged “participation of law enforcement agencies in 
the encouragement of high school driver training to 
better serve the public interest.” 

WuHerEAS, law enforcement agencies in their efforts 
to contain this element of the traffic problem empha- 
size enforcement and education directed toward the 
elimination of excessive and unsafe motor vehicle 
speed and unwise competition of motor vehicle oper- 
ators in highway trafhc, and 

Wuereas, the establishment and use of drag strips 
as a facility for individuals to compete in speed events 
and in driving practices generally considered unsafe 
in normal traffic tend to inspire the participants and 
non-participants at these events to attempt duplica- 
tion of such unsafe practices in normal traffic streams, 
and 


WuerREAs, sensible motor vehicle operation does 
not permit the driver to entertain a belief that he 
must compete with his fellow driver but rather that 
such safe driver must possess the quality of coopera- 
tion, and 


Wuereas, if the personal enthusiasm and_ public 
support now directed to approval of “drag strips” 
were harnessed with elements of high school driver 
training and public education there should be more 
rapid growth and development of this basic approach 
to the traffic problem which is believed to have the 
greatest potential insofar as eventual solution is con- 
cerned; 

Now, THererore, Bre It Resotven, that the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police does hereby 
adopt an expression of policy that law enforcement 
agencies refrain from participating in the establish- 
ment and/or operation of drag strips or other similar 
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activity designed for speed contests, and that partici 
pation of law enforcement agencies in the encourage 
ment of high school driver training would better serve 
public interest. 


For further evidence of the nationwide concern 
over drag strips, the attention of Police Chief readers 
is called to the September 22, 1956 issue ol The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, in which there appears a pene 
trating editorial entitled, “How Can We Take Heat 
Out of the Hot Rods?” The editorial mentions the 
Traffic Institute’s reprint of an article of the Associ 
ation of Casualty and Surety Companies (“Do Hot 
Rodders Make Safer Drivers?” Traffic Digest and 
Review, May 1956, p. 1). 


Back-the-Attack—Wiretapping—Salaries 
Recognizing the importance of the “Back the At 
tack on Trafhc Accidents” Program of the National 
Safety Council and pledging full cooperation of IACP 
toward its policy of consistent and unrelenting en 
forcement. 


Recommending that a committee be appointed to 
study the problem of wiretapping and to work in close 
cooperation with the study now being conducted by 
the Pennsylvania Bar Association Endowment so that 
the IACP will be in an informed position to make its 
recommendations concerning wiretapping to any o 
gainzation or legislature considering the subject. 


Recommending that salaries of police officers be 
such that the police departments will be in a_ better 
position to compete with other users of manpower to 
obtain and keep the desired quality olf personnel, and 
that such adequate salaries are absolutely necessary to 
prevent the great exodus of qualified police officers 
who are leaving the profession of their choice so that 
they can provide for themselves and families on an 
acceptable standard. 


Pertaining to Communications 

Urging the Federal Communications Commission 
to remove the developmental restriction from the 
frequencies in the portion of the 450 mc band as 
signed to the Public Safety Services and to license 
them on the same basis as the lower frequencies 

Asking the various manufacturers of communica 
tions equipment to adopt selective or tone operated 
squelch as standard on their equipment and that all 
new systems, or cases ol majo} replacement ol systems, 
be encouraged to avail themselves of this advanced 
engineering in the interest of frequency conservation 

Urging the Federal Communications Commission 
to proceed with an examination of the problem ol 
shifting television broadcasting above the range ol 
10-500 mc. and the formulation of long range plans 
over perhaps a ten year period to provide for the 
essential expansion of the mobile service. 

Noting that application of the proposed Conelrad 
provisions of the Federal Communications Commis 
sion rules and regulations would seriously interfere 
with prompt notilication of the public and the efh 
cient control, dispatch and operation of the emet! 
gency services, and urging that the FCC re-examine 
the proposal and withdraw the Conelrad Rules in the 
interest of Public Safety, since the loss of communi 
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cations in such emergencies is more serious than en- 
emy use of these signals. 


Urging the Federal Communications Commission to 
proceed immediately with proposed rule-making to 
allow split-channel assignments and operation where 
the National or Regional Committees have concurred 
in such action, and, since these additional channels 
would be derived from space currently assigned to 
users of this portion of the radio spectrum, and it is 
through their cooperation, mutual effort and expense 
that this can be accomplished, such additional chan 
nels be made available to the same services now oc 
cupying the respective blocks of frequencies unde 
consideration. 


Empowering the President of IACP to appoint a 
committee of three members to meet with a like num 
bered committee of the IACP State and Provincial 
Section to counsel and assist the committee of the 
Section, which will meet representatives of each mem- 
ber state agency of the National Police Teletype 
Network, in making recommendations for the clari- 
fication of operation and standardization of this me- 
dium of communication. 


Giving unqualified support to establishment of a 
successor organization to the 1944 Radio Technical 
Planning Board for the purpose of formulating sound 
engineering principles and organizing technical facts 
which will assist in the further development, in ac- 
cord with the public interest, of the communications 
industry and related services under the jurisdiction 
of the FCC, and to advise the Commission, Congress 
and Industry of its findings, including the engineering 
considerations upon which they are based; and that 
the President of IACP solicit support of this program 
from those associations and groups which cooperated 
in the work of the first RT PB, and that he commu- 
nicate the [ACP’s support of such a program to the 
Radio-Electronic-Television Manufacturers Association 
who will serve as an agent of consolidation for all in- 
terested groups and who will cause due representation 
to be made to the Chairman of the FCC and the 
Chairman of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com 
merce Committee 


Expressing Appreciation 
lo President Walter E. Headley, Jr., Miami, Fla., 
for the capable and exemplary manner in which he 
conducted duties of his office during the year 1955-56. 


lo Commissioner Timothy ]. O'Connor, Chicago 
Police Department; Chief George A. Otlewis, Chicago 
Park District Police, and to all of their colleagues fo1 
their outstanding services, gracious hospitality, anc 
commendatory cooperation in making the 1956 Con- 
ference an outstanding success. 


lo the Honorable Richard J. Daley, Mayor of Chi 
cago, for serving as Honorary Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Conference Committee and placing facilities 
of the City of Chicago at the disposal of the Confer 
ence. 

To President M. F. Darling, Local 1031, Interna 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, for present 
ing an outstanding program of entertainment at the 
annual banquet. 


lo the Chrysler Corporation for providing trans- 
portation to IACP delegates and guests—a service and 
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Committee meeting on Tuesday, 
Headley, Jr., center, was 


in the Special Agents 


Executive 


At the 
Sept. 11, President Walter E 
presented a life 
I[ssociation of Chicago by the president of that or- 


membe rship 


Henry, right. An interested 
ve Otlewis, [ACP president- 


ganization, Mr. George 
observer was Chief Geo 
elect. 


courtesy of invaluable aid in facilitating the activ- 
ities and pleasure of those attending the Conference. 


lo the Conrad Hilton Hotel for its splendid serv- 
ices and excellent cooperation. 


To the Chicago Convention Bureau for assistance 
rendered officers of the Association: 


lo the American Legion Drum and Bugle Corps, 
Police Post No. 207, Chicago, for a most inspiring 
and entertaining program for the opening of the 
63rd Annual Conference, adding immeasurably to the 
dignity of the opening ceremonies. 


To the Coca Cola Company for making its product 
available to Conference delegates and guests and for 
making available the services of Mr. Morton Downey 
and his trio at the opening night entertainment. 


Io the General Outdoor Advertisir 


without chars 


Oo 
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Company for 
billboards 


providing ge space on its 
welcoming members and guests to Chicago. 


To the Chicago Motor Club for providing a very 
capable member of its staff (George Hixon) to as- 
sist in handling the publicity of the Conference, for 
providing identification holders and_ inserts 
worn by members and guests, and for providing ad- 
vertising posters displayed in the various places of 


! 
badge 


business in Chicago 


To the Chicago Transit Authority for providing ex- 
cellent transportation for the members, wives and 
guests of the IACP during the Conference, and to 
its employees for cordial and courteous assistance and 
cooperation. 


lo the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation foi 
its cooperation in producing a summary of the pro- 
furnished to each mem- 


ceedings of the Conference 


ber attending 


To Director John Edgar Hoover and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for their efforts to facilitate 
the recruitment of high quality personnel and for the 
cooperative services rendered local law enforcement 
in such fields as police taining, uniform .crime re- 
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porting, the services of the Technical Laboratory, 
and fingerprint identification. 

To Chief U. E. Baughman and the United States 
Secret Service for great assistance and service during 
the past year to members of IACP and other law en- 
forcement officials throughout the nation. 


To the United States Bureau of Narcotics and to 
Commissioner H. J. Anslinger for the fine direction 
and leadership extended to law enforcement officials 
in control of illicit trafic in narcotics. 

To the IACP Traffic Division and Acting Director 
Ray Ashworth for outstanding performance in the 
field of traffic law enforcement during the past year. 

To the International Cooperation Administration 
for its cooperation with and support of certain ob- 
jectives of the IACP, making it possible for the IACP 
to extend its contacts and help provide for the ex- 
change of police knowledge throughout the world. 

To Delaware, Lackawana and Western Railroad 
Company for exceptional, courteous and _ efficient 
service to members of IACP in operation of a special 
train to the 63rd Annual Conference. 


Commending the Board of Officers and staff of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America and its affiliated clubs for 
their effective, dedicated service to the youth olf 
America. 


To Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike and to mem- 
bers of his staff for so ably handling affairs of the 
IACP during the past year. 


To the Automotive Safety Foundation, Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, National Association of Au- 
tomotive Mutual Insurance Companies, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, Allstate Insurance Compa- 
ny, State Farm Mutual Insurance Companies, Farmers 
Insurance Group Salety Foundation, Esso Safety Foun- 
dation, Chicago Motor Club, General Finance Cor- 
poration, and Citizens Traffic Safety Board of Chicago 
for generous financial support of the IACP Traffic 
Division in the improvement of police through pro- 
grams of field assistance, training, research and de- 
velopment. 


Resolution of Sympathy 
Wuereas, Sidney ]. Williams, dean of the traffic 
safety movement in the United States, died August 5, 
1956, in Evanston, Illinois, at the age of 70, and 


Wuereas, Mr. Williams in his long and illustrious 
career with the National Safety Council made numer- 
ous contributions toward the improvement of street 
and highway traffic conditions, and 


Wuereas, Mr. Williams gave unstintingly of his 
time and efforts to aid police officials in their traffic 
responsibilities and specifically served as counsellor 
to the staffs of the Traffic Division of the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police and the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University; 


Now, THererore, Be It Resotven, that the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police does hereby 
take sorrowful notice of the passing of a good friend 
and advisor and expresses its deepest sympathy to the 
members of Mr. Williams’ Foe: 
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The “Back the Attack on Traffic Accidents” 
program will be conducted this year in lieu of 
“S-D Day” (Safe Driving Day) sponsored in 
1954 and 1955 by the President's 
for Traffic Safety and leading local, state, and 
national organizations devoted to promoting 
traffic safety. 


Committee 











Narcotics Training School Organized 


A training school for local and state police officers 
has been organized by the Federal Bureau of Na 
cotics, Washington, D. C., with a curriculum designed 
to provide fundamental and advanced training in all 
phases of narcotic enforcement, detailing the meth 
ods and techniques in the initiation and development 
of evidence against narcotic violators. 

Open to all police officers who would benefit from 
such training, each course will last two weeks and 
will accomodate from 20 to 25 students. 





Students will be selected on 
Travel, housing and living expenses must be assumed 
by the agency sending the officer to the school, but 
aid will be given in arranging suitable hotel or room 
accomodations in Washington at reasonable rates 
Each class will begin on the first Monday of each 
month, 


a geographical basis. 


Police cooperation and participation in the training 
program will contribute materially to elimination ol 
illicit narcotic trafficking and the suppression of drug 
addiction. 

Correspondence concerning the program should be 
directed to Patrick P. O’Carroll, Federal Bureau ol 
Narcotics Training School, 1300 E Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Frederick Joins Traffic Staff 


Richard R. Frederick, a former sergeant of the Ai 
lington County, Va., Police Department, has joined 


the field staff of the IACP 
Trafic Division and North 
western University Traffic In 
stitute. 


Mr. Frederick, who attend 
ed the Trafhic Police Adminis 
tration course at the Institute 
in 1953-54 as a Kemper fel 
low, will field re 
presentative. In this capacity, 
he will conduct field studies 
of city, county and state po 
lice traffic supervision pro 
grams. In addition, he will 
instruct in Institute 


serve as 


classes. 


Set. Frederick : : 
8! eatin His work will be under the 


supervision of Hudson R. Hamm, field service di- 
rector. 

A native of Allentown, Pa., Mr. Frederick served 
in the U. S. Navy for 12 years before joining the At 
lington County Police Department in July, 1949. He 
was promoted to rank of sergeant in 1954. He served 
in the Safety Traffic Bureau of the Arlington County 


Department. 
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Integration of Fire and Police Forces 


Shall Policemen Be 


STATEMENT OF THE QUESTION 


3y Chief Edward J. Allen, Moderator 
Department of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


The subject of integration of law enforcement ofh- 
cers and firemen is not a new concept, but there seems 
to have been a revival of the idea during the past 
few years. Commissioner Skobern, Department ol 
Public Safety, Endicott, N. Y., believes that the two 
services should remain separate and distinct, while 
City Manager H. K. Hunter, Sunnyvale, California 
sets forth reasons for combining the two. The Chait 
man, having been a professional police officer, in vary 
ing capacities and communities for the past twenty 
years, will assume the task of moderator. For the 
purpose of this paper, however, he has been request- 
ed to set forth arguments for the negative side. During 
the actual presentation of the program both City 
Manager H. K. Hunter, and Commissioner Frank 
Skobern will present both sides of the question in a 
more cogent and detailed manner. 


On the affirmative side of the question it is pointed 
out that economy and efficiency in administration and 
management, including budgeting, may be bette: 
served by combining the two fundamental community 
services. It is asserted that in both firefighting and 
law enforcing there is considerable time elapsing when 
neither of the two branches of govenrment are occu 
pied in the active phases of their work, and that this 
time may be better utilized by combining the duties 
of the two separate departments. A further advant 
age is the decentralization from one main headquat 
ters, even in communities where police precincts are 
not necessary. It is pointed out that fire headquar- 
ters may be converted into police headquarters as 
well, and that battalion fire chiefs or captains, could 
efhciently act as commanding officers for police ac 
tivities in such districts. Rolling equipment manu 
factured for dual use of fire and police departments 
would introduce further economies in operating the 
two departments. Manpower, on duty at all times, 
could be more quickly summoned in cases of emergen- 
cy, because more men would be stationed at head- 
quarters for just such emergencies, such as already 
exists in the fire departments. Crime and fire pre 
vention can be taught as the function of public safety 
officers, which would be the designated title of the 
combined police officer and fireman. It is admitted 
by advocates of police and fire integration that its 
statistics are limited to a minority of communities 
and that these communities are not too populous. 
However, we are also informed that the problems are 
similar in small and large communities and that pro- 
portionately the percentages of manpower and equip- 
ment are comparable. 


Those who oppose integration likewise present 
compelling arguments. The firemen reject the oft 
repeated accusation that much of their time is spent 
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in idleness, either sleeping or sitting around “waiting 
for a fire to occu One report sets forth the results 
of 3,720 hours of observation (unknown to the fire- 
men) and this analysis has been broken down into 
percentage figures. The breakdown of this compre- 
hensive analysis shows while what may seem to be 
a small percentage of a fireman’s time is spent in 
actual firefighting, rescue work, first aid, etc., the fact 
is, that the rest of his time is spent largely in per- 
forming maintenance work, public relations, training, 
(both physical and mental) and routine station as- 
signments. Some may consider idle time and sleeping 
time to be wasted. This is not altogether true be- 
cause of the shifts the fireman is compelled to work. 
Chis resting time is essential if he is to be in top 
physical and mental condition for actual firefighting. 
rhe length of his tours of duty would prove to be 
physically and mentally exhausing if he did not keep 
himseif in top condition for his arduous and danger- 
ous work of fighting fires whenever and wherever they 
occur within a communities’ jurisdiction. 

While I am not familiar with the added burdens 
in the firefighting field, it is quite evident that po- 
lice departments are being saddled with more and 
more duties, many of which are not related to law en- 
forcement. It is fallacious reasoning to spread law 
enforcement too thin, and to attempt to make it all 
encompassing. This is a profession that requires 
men of dedication and profound convictions. It is 
not merely a job that requires physical effort, or 
functions that are purely mechanical or automatic, 


I 


whenever a breach of the peace occurs. This is a 
profession that requires deep psychological under- 
standing of human nature, and one which requires 


intimate knowledge of the true meaning of freedom 
and liberty. It would indeed be a mistake to attempt 
to anneal the two, and one which would prove harm- 
ful in the long run to both professions and to the 
general welfare of the citizenry itself. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE POSITION 


By Mr. H. K. Hunter 
City Manager 
Sunnyvale, California 


Chere is no need for anyone concerned with the 
protection of life and property to view with alarm the 
development of integrated public departments. The 
administrators who are working on some degree ol 
integration of police and fire services are doing so 
in order to provide greater manpower utilization. We 
are interested in giving the police and fire services 
more and better manpower. Improved organization 
is one way to accomplish this within the financial 
ability of our cities 

Most experts in the fire and police service have 
seen the advantage of getting better communications 
by centralizing police and fire radio in one nerve 
center. An increasing number are going along with 
the concept of a single public safety headquarters 
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building. Some forward looking police and fire ad- 
ministrators have organized joint training and cross 
training of personnel so that they can assist each other 
in an emergency. <A few cities select their police 
an fire recruits from a_ single list—both services 
seeking young men of better than average intelligence 
and physical agility. 


Integration of the Police and Fire Departments of 
Sunnyvale was accomplished July 1, 1950. We now 
have over three times as many paid men performing 
police and fire services as we had prior to integration. 
However, we are able to show four to five times as 
many productive hours in police patrol, fire preven- 
tion and the other constructive facets of protecting 
life and property. At the same time, we have a greater 
manpower pool to meet either police or fire emergen- 
cies. We don’t stint on public safety expenditures. 
Our patrolmen are paid up to $459.00 per month and 
our Chief $9,000.00 per year. Our total public safety 
budget for a city of 30,000 is $317,013. 


We think that the following are some of the prin- 
cipal advantages of the departinent: 

1. Officers trained in both fields provide an integ- 
rated work force that permits maximum economy and 
efhciency with flexibility of assignment and a single 
hierarchy of supervisory and administrative person- 
nel. 

2. A city can afford higher caliber supervisory per- 
sonnel and all men in the department are provided 
a wider scope of activities to develop their capacities 
and hold good men. 

3. Planning and coordination between police and 
fire activities and such things as central communica- 
tions work best when all personnel know both fields. 

1. A cruising patrol car is invariably first on the 
scene of a fire, and in many of our fire calls has put 
out the fire with an extinguisher which is carried in 
all patrol cars. This “know how” of all officers has 
put out many fires before they get started. 

5. Fire prevention pays off when the entire force is 
alerted to fire hazards and actively working on fire 
prevention as Public Safety Officers. Enforcement ol 
sound fire prevention measures is a routine duty for 
all officers in this combined department. 


Opponents of integration have insisted that it is 
beyond the capabilities of an individual to prepare 
himself for a job in both police and fire fields. We 
think that the public safety approach adds to the pro- 
fessional stature of those fields having as their goal 
the protection of life and property. Recognizing that 
certain individuals may not be as proficient in both 
fields as he would be were all his time devoted to 
one field, we overcome this deficiency by having some 
individuals specialize in specialized tasks. Here 
again, the better manpower situation created by the 
integration is a help. 


New York, New York—Theodore A. DuBois, presi- 
dent of A. DuBois and Son, has announced organiza- 
tion appointments as follows: Edward Siegelson, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager; Seymour Stern- 
lieb, sales and special order department; and Michael 
Gatuso, specification expert in the planning depart- 
ment. 
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THE NEGATIVE POSITION 
By Commissioner Frank Skobern 
Department of Public Safety 

Endicott, New York 


This concept suggests the possible integration ol 
the two most vital and fundamental services now 
established in our cities and other Government divi 
sions. It is true that the function of each is to pro 
vide constant protection of people and their property 
However, the similarity ends there. It is only a like 
ness in purpose and not in the type of service required 
or rendered. The policeman must be primarily con 
cerned with the acts and omissions of human beings 
but the fireman is primarily concerned with the chem 
ical qualities and reactions of matter. Each 
cialist in his respective field of service 


Sa spe 


Permit me to present a brief outline of general 
subjects in which a policeman must be proficient and 
in which he must have a good working ability. He 
must know and must be able to apply: 


The Penal Law 

2. Code of Criminal Procedure 
Vehicle and Trafic Law 

!. Conservation Law 

5. Alcoholic Beverage Control Law 
6. Education Law 

7. Election Law 

8. Labor Law 

9. Fire Law 

10. Civil Defense Law 

11. Public Officers Law 

12. Agriculture and Markets Law 

13. Building Laws 

I4. Federal Laws and 

15. Hundreds of Local Ordinances. 

This list is by no means complete but is sufficient 
for the purpose. 

Here is a partial list of general subjects which the 
efficient fireman must study, learn, and apply in his 
work: 

1. Fundamentals of fire-fighting 

2. Classification of fires 

}. Fire fighting techniques 

1. Principals of hydraulics 
5. Design of fire fighting equipment 
6. Ignition temperature of substances 
7. Chemistry of fire 
8. Composition of fire extinguishing mixtures 
9. Proper use of equipment, including 
and appliances, ropes, hose, hydrants, engines, 
pumps, ladders (stand & aerial), and breath 
ing apparatus. 


tools, 


Where is the similarity? How much can we expect 
of any human being? It is futile to attempt to train 
any one person in all phases of both these services 
It is obvious that efficient operation would be sacri 
ficed. Instead of providing our people with a police 
man or fireman of professional quality we would 
be giving them a handyman of mediocre ability. Even 
as it stands now, specialists are necessary in various 
phases of each service in order to achieve the degree 
of efficiency demanded by the public. To diverge 
from this course would be a step backward in the 
progress made so far. 
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By Herbert T. Jenkins 
Chief of Police 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Our first line of defense is riot prevention. Here 
the job rests squarely upon the shoulders of the police 
department. Every member of the department, es- 
pecially the watch commanders and the detective 
division, must be adequately trained and on the 
alert for any gathering resentment or disturbances 
that might lead to mob violence. The police depart- 
ment must keep well informed of all potential dangen 
spots. The detective division must investigate the 
situation and through inside informers be able to 
anticipate these unlawful moves and actions in ad- 
vance. 

Whether the situation is the result of racial clashes, 
labor demonstrations, student exhibitions, or prison 
riots, the detective division must keep informed of 
what is going on, since they are the eyes and ears ol 
the police department. If their work is adequately 
performed, then a sufficient amount of manpowe1 
can be moved into any given area to isolate the 
trouble, arrest the troublemakers and restore order. 

Once the police work is done, we must have the 
support of the prosecuting attorneys and the judi- 
ciary. 

We, in Atlanta, enjoy this support as well as the 
support of the press and the general public. We be- 
gan several years ago, an open policy in which all 
matters handled by the police department go “direct 
ly over the table.” We have nothing to hide. The 
press, grand juries, church groups, civic groups and 
anyone else is invited and encouraged to see first 
hand what we are doing at any time. 

Chis, we have found, works wonders to destroy the 
suspicion that usually surrounds matters kept in 
secret It renders impotent rumors which some 
times spring from the best efforts of a policeman who 
is conscientiously trying to do his job 


In fact, newspapers, which have been critical in 
the past, now are the first to come to the defense 
of our police department in any public controversy. 
We feel that the attitude of the press and the gen- 
eral public would be the deciding factor in our favor 
in any severe emergency such as a riot 


Perhaps in Atlanta we are a bit more conscious ol 
the possibility of riots. We have had our share ol 
disorder in the past You will recall that in 1864 
General William T. Sherman visited our city. That 
distinguished gentleman was somewhat careless with 
lire. Most citizens fled. ‘Those who did not, perished. 


Then, in 1906, a race riot washed the city streets 
in blood. Many persons died in an inflamed surge 
of misguided emotions before the Georgia National 
Guard could be brought in to reenforce the police 
department. 

We are not beyond reach of such an incident today. 
For years the business district of our city occupied a 
one square mile area in the center ol Atlanta. The 
area immediately beyond this, a belt approximately 
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one mile in width, was a Negro residential section. 
Then came white residential sections. 

Today the picture has changed. The creation of 
cross-town expressways vitally needed to relieve con- 
gested trafic conditions, displaced thousands of fam- 
ilies, both white and Negro. Vast expansions of 
manufacturing plants, the addition of new industry 
brought an upsurge in population. 

The natural result was a drastic upset in the resi- 
dential arrangement. Negro families began to en- 
croach into predominantly white sections. To make 
matters worse, this threat was poised at the lower in- 
come white laborer section where a home represented 
years of sweat and self denial on the part of the 
owner. Resentment ran deep. More than a dozen 
Negro-occupied residences have been bombed. 

Fortunately no one has been injured. We have 
managed to keep abreast of conditions and to deal 
satisfactorily with them 

I am convinced that our success so far can be con- 
tributed to two things: (1) a constant effort to im- 
prove the police service to all our people; and, (2) an 
open policy in which we invite inspection and con- 
stuctive criticism 

Our officers are thoroughly screened before being 
employed and adequately trained for any emergency 
before being assigned to active duty. 

\n important part of the training program is de- 
voted to public relations. If we are to achieve public 
sympathy and support, then we must realize that one 
arrogant or ill-tempered officer can tear down more 
public regard in five minutes than a dozen hard- 
build up in a year. 


working, conscientious men cal 
Our slogan is ‘Your function as a member of 
this department, is to make life more livable for our 
citizens and those who visit here We believe that 
slogan. We also strive to live up to it. 
No person is immune to arrest In Atlanta. By the 
same standards no police officer is permitted to abuse, 


berate, or in any way mistreat a person taken into 
custody 

We are not looking forward to a riot or any other 
type emergency. Yet, we are convinced we have laid 
a solid foundation to deal with any condition which 
might arise to threaten the peace, security or dignity 


of our community 


By Frank A. Sweeney 
Chief of Police 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
One of the most neglected duties of many police 
departments is their preparation for disorders or riots, 
particularly in a small community. The ofhcers know 
their people and feel in their hearts that they are 
not the type to lose their heads, cause riots and dis- 


turb the peace If a police chiel adopts this attitude, 
he has not considered the many ramifications and 
possibilities of community tension There are so 


many influences which can throw a peaceful, law- 
abiding community into a seething, hate-ridden mob 
that every precaution must be taken to deal with 
such a situation if it occurs 

[here are many factors which can create dissatis- 
faction and trouble in a community. 
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In every state there are specific laws relating to 
riots and disorders with which the police must famili- 
arize themselves so that they will know the authority 
under which they act and the extent of their police 
powers. They should also be aware that under the com- 
mon law the sheriff is responsible for the public 
peace of a county and may summon anyone to be- 
come a member of his posse. In time of emergency 
the state police and even the federal authorities may 
assume jurisdiction and employ any forces that are 
necessary to end the difficulty. 


In small communities police are faced with a prob- 
lem. They are undermanned; they know those in- 
volved, and are loath to get tough or “crack down.” 
They must, however, utilize the following methods: 


1. Analysis. In other words, they must analyze the 
situation, determine the reason for the excitement 
and unrest and try to eliminate the cause by remov- 
ing it from sight. This often has a very quieting 
effect. Once the irritation is removed, the situation 
calms down. 


2. Determine Action. If it is only to keep an idle 
crowd moving, an expected crowd awed or the other 
three types afraid, they must take action. Indecision 
on the part of law enforcement officers is one of the 
best encouragements a crowd or mob can have, The 
officer must be agressive, immediately establish his 
leadership and authority, and by his attitude and 
presence indicate that he will not permit any viola- 
tion of the law. 

3. Eliminate the Leaders. If you can immediately 
arrest the leaders of a crowd, the battle is won. With- 
out someone to direct them, the mob is like a snake 
without a head. 


1. Never compromise with a crowd or mob. Once 
you do you have lessened your authority. Be firm, 
calm and ready to act. 


5. Constantly train your department in how to 
handle disorderly crowds. Enlist the support of public 
organizations and public leaders who will stand with 
you to prevent unfortunate occurrences. 


6. Understand Crowd Psychology. They are only 
a crowd and disorderly because they are grouped to- 
gether. Individually they are more than likely fine 
persons, but when brought together into a group, 
explode through their establishment of new-found 
power. 


Methods of control which police may use success- 
fully include: 

1. Keep the crowd broken up. Divide it into small 
sections, turn large groups down side streets. Keep 
them constantly on the move. 


2. Much can be accomplished by the personal at- 
titude of the officer. Be firm but not arrogant. Give 
courtesy but not friendliness. Be tactful and try to 
prevent disorder rather than start it. 


3. Utilize motorcycle or squad cars to part crowds. 
Utilize loud speakers to give directions. Establish 
battle tactics to approach them from the rear. This 
is known as “peeling from the rear,” and is very 
easily accomplished since those in the background are 
usually the idlers, curiosity seekers and will give very 
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little trouble. It is when you get to the front line 
that you will find your leaders. 


Police stand as a symbol of impartial authority. 
They must never take sides in a crowd or mob situa- 
tion but must recognize the danger that is involved 
and take every step to protect those threatened wheth- 
er they agree with their principles or not. Train your 
men so that they are not caught unaware in a danger- 
ous situation. Small communities must depend upon 
their initiative and understanding of a situation be 
cause they will not have the manpower or the facil- 
ities of the larger departments. 


By Edward S. Piggins 
Commissioner of Police 
Detroit, Michigan 


Invariably, those involved in rioting are fired by 
anger, emotionalism, hysteria and mob_ psychology, 
and, at the moment, are not usually influenced by a 
sense of reason and logic. Therefore, a little fear olf 
physical danger to himself, at least psychologically, is 
usually the most imminent and effective deterrent 
to his riotous conduct. Thus it follows that to suc 
cessfully quell a riot or stop it in its inception, a 
police department must be completely capable of 
creating that imminence of fear to the actual or the 
potential rioter. ‘This necessarily involves alert plan 
ning and preparation—special training—proper equip- 
ment—intelligent field operations manpoweél and 
mobilization—and, to a substantial degree, public re- 
lations. 

1. Planning and Preparation. By actual experience, 
the Detroit Police Department has learned that the 
establishment and use of modern police intelligence 
units is effective. A special investigation bureau has 
been established which is charged with the respon- 
sibility of keeping abreast of the constantly changing 
social, economic, and other types of situations through 
out the entire city which could breed seeds of riotous 
conduct. The gathering of such information, acted 
upon with dispatch, has been responsible for the pre 
vention of incidents which might have developed 
seriously. Such information, thoroughly studied and 
properly evaluated, provides vital data relative to 
possible critical areas, the possible extent of trouble 
anticipated, identity of the rioters involved and othe 
valuable information which, in turn, enables the police 
department to accurately estimate the amount and 
type of police force necessary to prevent or quell a 
disturbance. An alert police official in a city where 
such situations are capable of occurring will provide 
himself with this type of intelligence unit 

2. Training. The containing of a riot requires the 
best use of carefully selected and specially trained 
men. Detroit has a Commando unit composed ol 
270 men—young, alert, physically able, calm, com 
posed, and trained in all phases of riot control. Thei 
purpose is to put down a disturbance and keep it 
down with immediate action and with as little injury 
as possible, if any, to the persons involved and to 
themselves. Mob control techniques of all types, 
from individual to group treatment, have been taught 
to these men. 

3. Equipment. The Detroit Commando units are 
equipped with all types of proper equipment, includ: 
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Directs traffic, checks parking, 
handles pedestrian crowds, 
paces traffic, escorts VIP’S, 
patrols residential areas 
with a HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


SERVI-CAR 





Practically any police assignment you can think 
of is completed faster, more efficiently by an 
officer on a Servi-Car. He has mobility ... he 
has equipment-carrying capacity ... and he still 
has the personal touch of “the man on the beat.” 

And with Servi-Car-mounted officers, you have 
a force that’s much more flexible, better able 
to cope with regular and unscheduled events. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CoO., Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 
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Round-the-Clock Police Power with 4 
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ing tear gas, all types of weapons including guns with 


bayonets, armored cars, mobile communications units, 


and other field equipment necessary. Seldom would 
such equipment be used in its entirety, but its pres- 
ence and formidable appearance at the scene of a dis- 
turbance is usually of tremendous psychological ad- 
vantage. Should its use be necessary, it is, of course, 
of substantial practical value. 


1. Field Operations. Certainly one of the most 
necessary elements of proper riot control is the em- 
ployment of a field commander system now used by 
the Detroit Police Department. The experience of 
many police departments has been the constant re- 
placement of ranking officers at the scene of an in- 
cident by officers of higher rank. This results in con- 
stant, unnecessary and too frequent re-appraisals of 
the situation by a new ranking officer, delay, some- 
times revocation or change of ideas, and general con- 
fusion—adding to the emergency and disorganization 
of the operation. The designation of one ranking 
ofhcer with full authority and power to make all de- 
cisions has produced a smooth, coordinated and swift 
field action which can frequently nip in the first in- 
stance serious riotous conditions. Such field com- 
mand plan has also brought about a greater control of 
accurate reports and information direct from the field 
and has reduced the number of false rumors usually 
attendant at trouble scenes. Police officials thorough- 
ly understand the danger of false rumors and their 
dissemination during such times. 


5. Manpower and Mobilization. Surveys must be 
constantly made to determine the number of men 
available for emergency duty without weakening 
police protection elsewhere. In this connection, every 
police official should thoroughly acquaint himsel! 
with the law and procedure which must be followed 
in the event outside military aid is needed. On ex- 
amination it will be found that such procedure has 
some complications and possible delays. All informa- 
tion on how to secure the assistance of both the Na- 
tional Guard and the federal troops should be studied 
in order that the quickest procedure will be followed 
in order to procure prompt assistance. Four stages 
of mobilization have been developed in Detroit. (1) 
Personnel can be gathered at precinct level through 
the use of the entire platoon on duty; (2) by calling 
the platoons that are about to report for duty; (3) by 
utilization of the entire department; and (4) through 
the use of military assistance. Mobilization tests have 
been conducted in Detroit, and it has been found that 
the present force of about 4400 men can be assembled 
and dispatched in less than one hour. Obviously, 
swift mobilization guarantees maximum effectiveness 
of the police in getting there first with the most. 
Every policé official is aware of the salutary effect that 
this produces on rioters and potential rioters. 


6. Public Relations. I would like to point out 
finally that good public relations are also effective in 
preventing riots and similar disturbances. Day in 
and day out tactfulness, neutrality and impartiality, 
and a sincere devotion to duty on the part of each 
officer can produce a sense of public respect for a 
police department: which causes a riot situation to 
fall on. barren ground. 
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| DISASTERS AND MILITARY RULE 





By James E. McHugh, Staff Director 
Civil Defense Division 
Office of The Secretary of Defense 
Washington, D. C. 


Traditionally, the Armed Forces have 
emergency military support to civil authorities in 
disasters, and, under certain specified circumstances 
in civil disturbances. 

So long as civil authority exists and military as 
sistance to that authority is required in a civil defense 
or other domestic emergency, military resources not 
required for military operations and their support 
will be used to provide assistance to civil authorities. 

The true martial law situation authorizes the use 
of military tribunals for the trial of civilians. The 
true martial law situation is one in which the civil 
courts are unable to function. 


provided 


There are two implications of martial rule, how 
ever, that can be discussed 

First, there is the case in which martial law is pro- 
claimed to provide military authority when civil 
authority is unable to function This suggests the 
breakdown of civil authority under emergency condi- 
tions, such as enemy bombing attack. 

Secondly, martial rule impiies that military forces 
will perform all of the essential functions of govern 
ment. By the terms of the martial law proclamation 
the military commander will be responsible for cat 
rying out these functions. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 








By Chief John D. Holstrom, Chairman 
IACP Civil Defense Advisory Committee 
Berkeley, California 


The mission of the Civil Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee, for several years, has been to represent the 
\ssociation in matters concerning civil defense, prin- 
cipally in cooperation with the Police Division ol 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration. ‘The com- 
mittee has been and is ready to assist the Director o 
that Division in any manner possible as well as to be 
coordinated with any other national agency or group 
where its services might be of mutual interest. In 
addition, its function is to arrange for a civil defense 
program for the annual conference of the Association. 

During the year the Chairman has met at least 
twice each with the Director of the Police Division 
or the Director of the Safety Office of FCDA and 
the Staff Director, Civil Defense Division, Office ol 
the Secretary of Defense. There have been numerous 
written and telephone communications exchanged. 

With prior approval of the Board of Officers, and 
at no expense to the Association, the majority ol 
members of the Committee met in February at Bat- 
tle Creek with officials of the Technical Advisory 
Services Staff of FCDA. ‘There, a briefing of latest 
trends and technical information was presented and 
Committee members were called upon for opinions 
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and comment. Several technical police recommenda- 
tions were offered. 

One result of that meeting was that FCDA furnish- 
ed 3,500 copies of Planning and Organizing for Civil 
Defense Traffic Operations to [ACP Headquarters. 
A copy was mailed to each member as a supplement 
to an issue of The Police Chief and as a service ol 
the Association. This publication was based upon 
conferences had with an earlier civil defense com- 
mittee. 

Since 1947 the IACP has either nominated or 
approved each of the five Police Advisors or Directors 
there have been in civil defense planning in the 
federal government. It has been felt mutually that 
this assured better coordination between the federal 
government and IACP and tends to assure the pre- 
sence of a capable police administrator in the federal 
agency. This year in July, the Committee, upon 
inguiry by FCDA and following the resignation of 
Director A. E. Kimberling, did approve the appoint- 
ment of Captain C. F. van Blankenstevn, Michigan 
State Police (ret.), as Director of the Police Division. 

During the year, to provide both police service 
representation and IACP representation, the Chair- 
man has continued to serve as police consultant to the 
East River Project Committee of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and to the Civil Defense Scientific Re- 
search Committee of the National Research Council 
of the National Academy of Science. 

With the assistance of FCDA, the Department ol 
Defense, the Executive Secretary, and with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Officers a civil defense session 
has been arranged for the Conference in Chicago. 
The presentations there should again be of practical 
interest. Officials of the Technical Advisory Services 
Staff of FCDA are attending the Conference and the 
exchange of views and information should be of value. 





SURVIVAL PLANNING 








By J. Russell Prior 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


There is no absolute defense against a thermo- 
nuclear weapon if it is exploded over a metropolitan 
city. A weapon with the destructive force of 20 mil 
lion tons of ‘TINT will create a radius of fatal de- 
struction of 5 miles. 

The normal duties of police personnel, such as 
crime prevention, law enforcement, protection of 
life and property, traffic control, and the control of 
non-criminal human behavior, will be expanded and 
complicated to an incredible degree if our cities are 
attacked or even evacuated at the threat of attack. 

Now what are the three things that must be accomp- 
lished? 

\ study must be made of highways and bridges and 
roads and all the methods of transportation out of 
the city—motor car, rail, air and water transportation. 

It is important that the survival studies show us 
how many people we could get out in one hour, two 
hours, three hours, four hours five hours, or six 
hours of tactical warning time. If you find that you 
can't evacuate, then you know something positive. 
But until such studies are undertaken you will not 
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know, nor will you know where certain bottlenecks 
are located which can be corrected or minimized, 
thereby increasing the effectiveness of your movement 
plan. 


In addition to that, if you get the people out, that 
isn’t enough. Their lives must be saved from the 
effects of radioactive fallout. So the second thing 
that must be done in these studies is to survey all 
existing shelter in private homes, barns, schoolhouses, 
churches, industrial plants, commercial installations, 
all of them within 50 to 100 miles of every great city, 
to determine what percentage of people can get rea 
sonably good shelter against the effects of radioactive 
fallout within the area. 





MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 











Your Memorial Committee submits herewith a re 
solution commemorating our departed brother offi 
cels. 


WHEREAS, shortly alter we gathered for our con 
ference last October, 1955, the Almighty God, in His 
infinite wisdom, called from their earthly pursuits 
thirty-six of our beloved and esteemed members 


L. C. Abel, Binghamton, New York 
Raoul T. April, Nashua, New Hampshire 
Charles Edward Batstone, Tampa, Florida 
sernard Becker, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 
William A. Bulmer, East Paterson, New 
William L. Burns, San Luis Obispo, California 
Sherman Cannon, Jacksonville, Florida 

Robert M. Carswell, Eustis, Florida 

Lloyd E. Chaudoin, Louisville, Kentucky 
George T.,Cox, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Arnold A. Dertadian, Winthrop Harbor, Illinois 
William S. Donovan, Shelton, Connecticut 
Hubert H. Farler, Oakwood, Ohio 

William A. Fischer, Cranford, New Jersey 
W. P. Haley, Houston, Texas 

James F. Inman, Chicago, Illinois 

Irvin Roland Jones, Baltimore, Maryland 
Dennis N. Key, San Francisco, California 
William C. Kindelan, Howard, Rhode Island 
August Klassen, Weehawken, New Jersey 
Herbert Levitt, Park Forest, [linois 

Louis Theodore Lombardi, Elizabeth, New 
Carl V. Meyn, Fort Lee, New Jersey 

Gholam Hossein Moezzi, Teheran, Iran 
Wayne S. Murphy, Kansas City, Missouri 
Clarence Oliver, Ecorse, Michigan 

W. C. O'Neil, Philo, Ohio 

James A. Pryde, Olympia, Washington 

John Rooney, West New York, New York 
William J. Slater, Hawthorne, New York 
Joseph Steinel, North Bergen, New Jersey 
Gerald J. Sullivan, Euclid, Ohio 

Michael Vanore, Fairlawn, New Jersey 
August Vollmer, Berkeley, California 
Thomas E. Wall, Miami, Florida 

John E. Zang, Baltimore, Maryland 


Jersey 


Jersey 


We thank Thee for the lives of these men and pray 
that their souls at this time may be with Thee in 
Heaven. AMEN. 


The Police Chief 
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755 ae] are SIREN) EquiPPeD! 


Everyday, New York State Troopers are called upon to PERFORM hundreds of 
various hazardous duties . . . in most cases, the successful operation of these duties 
depends upon the unfailing PERFORMANCE of their equipment . . . at the top 
of the list is the dependable PERFORMANCE of Sirens and Warning Lights. . 

the name ‘“SIRENO” has been connected with HIGHEST PERFORMANCE in the 
siren field for 47 years . . . more than two-thirds of all State Police organizations 
currently use “SIRENO” Sirens and Warning Lights . . . The New York State 
Police Department is only one of many who have proved that WHERE PERFORM- 
ANCE IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PRODUCT, THE FINEST PRODUCTS FOR 
PERFORMANCE ARE “SIRENO” AND “REVOLVO-RAY” WARNING LIGHTS. 
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ENFORCEMENT PREVENTION 











By Chief Paul R. Martz 
Minnesota Highway Patrol 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Public opinion is generally far ahead of official 
action in the amount of traffic enforcement it wants 
and will accept. Every time a state or city initiates 
a very necessary stepped-up enforcement program, 
officials brace themselves for a big scream from 
outraged motorists, but it never comes if the pro- 
gram is sound and the proper groundwork has been 
laid for it. 

Nothing breeds contempt and disregard for laws 
so quickly as public knowledge that enforcement is 
nonexistent or timid. Effective enforcement means: 
first, enough police officers on the road to let every 
motorist know that his chances of “getting away with” 
a violation are too small to be considered and, 
secondly, police must be adequately trained and must 
make use of modern methods of traffic enforcement, 
such as, chemical tests for intoxication to control the 
drinking drivers, electronic devices for the control of 
speed, and a sufficient number of unmarked cars to 
obtain compliance with safe-driving rules of those 
who apparently otherwise refuse to comply. If un- 
marked cars are wrong, so are plain-clothes detectives 
and if alcoholic tests are unconstitutional, so is finger- 
printing. 

There has been considerable criticism from some 
quarters for using unmarked cars in traffic enforce- 
ment activities and we agree with these individuals 
that it would be highly desirable to have a sufficient 
quantity of officers and well-marked police cars on 
every stretch of highway so that the motorist who 
otherwise might be inclined to violate would not do 
so. However, most departments will not, in the fore- 
seeable future, have even a minimum number of of- 
ficers to do the job. Therefore, the use of unmarked 
cars is necessary to obtain compliance with  safe- 
driving rules of those individuals who apparently 
refuse to do so unless a police car is in sight. A 
well-marked police car moving along a_ highway 
generally influences driver behavior about 800 feet in 
front and 300 feet behind. To illustrate further, a 
marked police car preceded an unmarked one on a 
local highway. A speeder overtook and passed the 
unmarked car and then fell in behind and followed 
the marked car at the legal maximum speed. The 
marked car turned off the highway and the speede1 
immediately increased his speed to 85 mph, at 
which time he was clocked and tagged by the officer 
in the unmarked car. If the premise was correct 
that by seeing a police car all people become bette: 
drivers, then would not this driver have continued 
on at a sale legal speed? Let's quit kidding ourselves; 
until such time as there are sufficient personnel to 
adequately patrol the highways, the unmarked police 
car must have a place in our traffic enforcement pro- 
gram. 

Surely the drinking driver plays a much greater part 
in our fatal accident picture than would appear by 
the statistics which indicate nationally that only 6% 
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or 8°, of fatai crash causes are attributed to drinking 
drivers. Yet, the Maryland Autopsy Commission re 
ported that in 1954. of autopsies performed on drivers 
killed in auto accidents 40°, had sufficient alcohol 


in their system to affect their actions. 


A 1955 survey made by the Montana Highway 
Patrol indicated that of those drivers killed or in 
volved in fatal accidents, 70°; had been drinking 


In 1955 the greatest single cause of death on United 
States streets and highways was not multiple collisions 
or collisions with fixed objects, but was noncollision, 
lost control or roll-over, which might indicate, gen 
erally, speed too fast for conditions, excessive speed, 
and drinking drivers. 


Statistics also indicate that nationally speed was a 
factor in approximately 26°, of all fatal accidents, 
yet, can these figures be any more accurate than those 
on drinking drivers as long as there is no adequate 
means for determining the accuracy of such infor- 
mation when it is obtained from individual accident 
reports? 

The State of Connecticut has consistently had one of 
the lower traffic fatality rates per 100 million vehicle 
miles of any in the United States, but was experienc 
ing a recent upswing in traffic fatalities. Then 
governor in a statement said: “(a) Fines haven't 
worked; (b) threats haven’t worked; and (c) public 
education doesn’t seem to be working. ‘Therefore, 
speeders on the first conviction will receive a thirty 
day driver license suspension and on the second con 
viction a sixty-day suspension.” 


The reported results are as follows: In the first six 
months of operation traffic fatalities were reduced 
14.7% compared to a national increase of 9°%—this 
despite an increase in the number of drivers and 
registered vehicles. 

During the same period arrests and warnings [o1 
speeding dropped 25%! This program also caused 
a slight but steady reduction in accidents and pet 
sonal injuries. 

The upturn in safety, Connecticut's governor con 
tends, has been caused by a parallel upturn in fear. 
Fear by judges that a political favor will mean no 
reappointment, fear by drivers that licenses will de 
finitely be suspended in this new approach to traffic 
safety. 


Opponents of these measures say the “price paid 
for their counterfeit safety is a totalitarian-minded 
invasion of individual and judicial rights by the ex 
ecutive branch of the government.” 


To those who wanted exemption from this crack 
down or that it apply only to Sunday drivers, Con 


necticut’s governor says his answer is: “There will 
be no exception. When drivers realize we mean 
business and obey the traffic laws, the number ol 


accidents and the death rate will drop even more 
To those who say that suspension of a driver's license 
is too drastic a step. I can only reply, Is it far less 
drastic than death on the highway?” 

The governor of the State of Washington in ex 
plaining that state's stepped-up enforcement program 
said: “I have exhausted all methods of persuasion to 
obtain compliance with safe-driving rules. We shall 
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OPERATION ‘“S/MPLICITY” 


with FAUROT 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ano IDENTIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


The Police Photo Identification Unit No. 860 x= 


A completely equipped unit for simplified photo- 
graphing of prisoners. No special skill is required 
in the operation of this modern set-up. 





The camera stand, bolted to a heavy wood floor 
base, has compartments for film holders, identifi- 
cation numbers, etc. 





The camera has a dividing back for front and 
side views on one 4” x 5” film. It also has a self- 
cocking shutter operated by the Faurot Synchro- 
Electromatic Shutter and Light Control. By simply 
pressing a button, the shutter is released at the time 
both reflector flood lamps have reached their maxi- 
mum brightness from a previous dim illumination. 


The swivel chair is fastened in a fixed position. 


A background shade is supported by a metal frame, 
and the removable number board is supported by 
a rod which rotates on a separate post. Both 
frame and post are fastened to the wood base. 
The entire unit which occupies only 8’ x 3’ can be 
assembled in minutes. 


No. 860 Unit Includes 


Photographic Camera, with 
self cocking shutter and 
solenoid 

Exclusive Faurot Synchro- 
Electromatic Shutter and 
Light Control 

Cut Film Holder 

Light Fixtures permanently 
affixed to camera plat- 
form 

Replacement Photoflood 
Lamps 


Camera Stand with 3 


Shelves 

Swivel Chair 

Identification Numbers and 
Holder 

Shade 

Rear Floodlight Fixture and 
Lamp 


Wood Floor Base, in 2 sec 
tions, with shade and 
numbers’ board supports 

Rubber Floor Mat 


No. 860 Occupies only 8’ x 3’ 


No. 860..$585.00 F.O.B. Faurot Plant N.Y.C. 





Full and side view on one 4 x 5 Film 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS & HOLDER No. 327 


POLICE DEPT. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


To Identify Prisoners. The numerous grooves within the frame 
of the Holder, which measures 8” x4”, permit easy inter- 
changing of the numbers. The white letters and numbers 
photograph excellently against the black background. 

The name of your Department is included with this outfit to- 


2345 


3-42-S5 


gether with numerals for numbering of prisoners and numerals 


for the date. A pin and ring device holds board in position 





No. 327....$10.00 F.O.B. Faurot Plant N.Y.C. 


299 BROADWAY 


FAUROT, INC. new york 7, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS & DESIGNERS OF CRIME DETECTION & IDENTIFICATION EQUIPMENT 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 








now use every means at our command to reduce fat- 

alities, including unmarked cars, plain-clothes officers, 

electronic devices, airplanes and_ helicopters.” 

We have talked a great deal about speed, and it 
is only natural to ask what a safe driving speed is. 
The only sound answer is a rate that the average 
driver is capable of handling when he or she is 
confronted suddenly by an emergency. We know that 
50 to 60 mph is relatively safe, but such safety dimin- 
ishes as conditions deteriorate. We must have safe 
speeds under all conditions established and posted. 

Another common misconception is that fatal crash 
drivers generally graduate from a property damage to 
a personal injury to a fatal accident. A recent survey 
made in Connecticut of the case histories of 294 
fatal crash drivers disclose that of the total of 294, 
231 or 81%, had not previously been involved in a 
reportable accident and 201 or 68°, had no previous 
conviction for traffic violations or a reportable acci- 
dent on their record, which might indicate that 
driver license suspensions do not necessarily indicate 
the chance of driver involvement in future fatal ac- 
cidents. 

What can individuals or organizations do to aid 
this program? Here are a few suggestions, many of 
which will require legislative or council approval 
to. become operative, but which are desperately need- 
ed in the effort to reduce traffic fatalities: 

1. Authorize or increase the use of electronic speed- 
timing devices to control street and highway 
speeds; 

2. Increase the use of chemical tests and adoption 

of the Implied Consent Law now in effect in 

New York, Kansas, and Idaho to adequately 

control drinking drivers; 

3. Arrest and vigorously prosecute every driver in- 
volved in a traffic accident who contributed to 
or caused the accident by violating a_ traffic 
law or ordinance; 

!. Adopt a strict enforcement policy which would 
would result in the stopping of every driver 
observed violating a traffic law or ordinance; 

5. Increase the use of unmarked cars in traffic en- 

forcement; 

Adopt a policy of strict enforcement of pedest- 

rian laws and ordinances; 


Give adequate training to all traffic enforcement 
personnel and take full advantage of those pre- 
sently established for this purpose; and 

8. Provide adequate traffic enforcement personnel 
to do the job. 


~ 


Canadian Chiefs Set Conference Date 


The 52nd Annual Conference of the Canadian As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police (formerly the Chief Con- 
stables’ Association of Canada) will be held in Lon- 
don, Ontario, August 27-30, 1957. 

In announcing this date, Secretary-Treasurer Geo- 
rge A. Shea, director of police of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railroad, Montreal, called attention to the un- 
fortunate conflict in dates of the 1956 conferences of 
CACP and IACP. Both organizations will work to- 
gether in the future to avoid scheduling conferences 
during the same month. 
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RECRUITMENT CHALLENGE 








By Albert N. Brown 
Deputy Commissioner of Police 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Because of the variances in the problems faced, 
standards, political and economical factors in dif 
ferent cities, it is virtually impossible to dictate a pro 
gram of recruitment which meets the need of all de 
partments. Rather than adopt a negative approach, 
we “accentuated the positive” in our program em 
phasizing what we had to offer, not what we wish 
we had to offer. 

The answer to the long range recruitment problems 
we face lies in the recognition by the police depart- 
ment of its personnel responsibilities and resultant 
administrative action. Personnel management is one 
of the key responsibilities of a police administor and 
recruitment is a most important function within this 
total responsibility. The police must give increased 
recognition and effort to this responsibility if they 
are to avoid serious operating difficulties caused by 
the failure to attract and retain capable personnel 

The application of sound personnel procedures 
and increased effort in recruitment by all members 
of our department, is proof positive that this com 
bination is absolutely essential if we are to succeed 
in recruiting. 





BALANCED RECRUITING 








By Chief Robert V. Murray 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 


We all realize that police work should be entered 
into on a career basis. When recruiting men fon 
our departments, we must keep this fact foremost it 
our thoughts. What will it take to induce a man 
to make law enforcement his life’s work? I want to 
touch on what I consider two of the most important 
factors in recruiting .... They are, salary and work 
ing hours. 

First, in order to attract the right type of applicant, 
we must offer certain inducements that will “bring 
them into the fold” so to speak. The single man 
usually asks “what is my take home pay and how 
long do I have to work for it?” Whereas, the mat 
ried man, who, as most of us can attest, is also intet 
ested in salary, is equally interested in widows’ and 
childrens’ provisions, retirement and other fringe bene 
fits. 

Police work is rightfully a young man’s job. In 
selecting the cream of our youth, usually those from 
21 to 31, we must be able to compete with business, 
industry, government, and the armed forces. In the 
matter of compensation, we cannot hope to enlist 
high caliber men into our ranks with an inadequate 
salary. Salary will vary in different sections of the 
country, but it must be commensurate with what is 
being offered in other occupations in the same area. 

It stands to reason that the more we are able to 
offer an applicant, the more selective we can be. The 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION 


By 
CHARLES E. O’HARA 
Lecturer in Police Science 
Western Reserve University 
On leave from Detective Division 
Police Department, 


New York City 


The entire field (usually requiring three or four books) 

in one volume: Criminal law, laboratory methods, physi- 

cal evidence, interrogation, and helpful hints applicable 

in special situations. 

Arranged for PRACTICAL APPLICATION by a city 

detective or plainclothesman, a private investigator, or a 

federal agent. 

The student can by-pass months of aimless apprenticeship 

if he learns at the outset of his career the SIGNIFI- 

CANCE AND APPLICATION of these: 

SS La TS RS RS 
BASIC TOOLS OF INVESTIGATION 

Instrumentation 


$8.50 


Information ¢ Interrogation ¢ 


744 pages 98 illustrations 


POLICE . A journal devoted to the professional 
interests of law enforcement personnel. Bi-monthly. First 
issue: September - October 1956. $3.00 a year in the 
U. S. A. 


CHARLES C THOMAS «¢ PUBLISHER -* 







Paul H. Asenhust — POLICE AND 
THE PEOPLE (°57), 216 pp., $5.50 

























Edward N. Bliss, Jr. — DEFENSE 

INVESTIGATION ((56) 336 pages, 
cloth, $6.50 

™ fee 5 sll 
Marshall Houts— FROM EVIDENCE 
TO PROOF (°56), 416 pages, 150 
illustrations, cloth, $7.50 

i | 
Donald K. Merkeley — THE IN- 

VESTIGATION OF DEATH (’57), 


cloth, price indefinite. 










Le Moyne Snyder — HOMICIDE IN- 
VESTIGATION (8th Ptg. 56) 374 
146 illustrations, cloth, $7.50. 


pages, 








INDUSTRIAL 
(56) 448 


John R. Davis — 
PLANT PROTECTION 


yages, 175 illustrations, cloth, price 
pas 





indefinite. 












J. Paul de River, Second Edition — 
THE SEXUAL CRIMINAL (2nd Ed. 
56) 400 pages, 84 illustrations, cloth, 


$6.50. 
Oe 
Albert Ellis and Ralph Brancale — 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX OF- 
FENDERS 148 pages, cloth, $3.75. 





Marshall Houts — RULES OF EVI- 
DENCE (°56), 160 pp., cloth, $3.75. 





SPRINGFIELD ¢ ILLINOIS 








more selective we are, the quicker our standards will 
be raised. Our ranks were certainly improved by 
the excellent men who joined us during the depres- 
sion years. Many of them today are our top police 
administrators throughout the country. 

Make no mistake, salary should be given top priority 
in any recruiting campaign, for it is certainly true that 
“you get only what you pay for.” 


Almost equally important, in my opinion, is the 
number of hours an officer must work to earn his 
salary. Some of us remember when seven days a 
week for policemen was not unusual. We have 
watched the number of work days and hours diminish 
over the years until now it is unusual when depart- 
ments work over a 5-day, 40-hour week. The re- 
duction in the work week of those outside the law 
enforcement field has prodded police administrators 
and the public to keep with them in order to fill 
police ranks. 

Other chiefs have told me, and I must admit | 
agree with them in principle, that they would much 
rather have men working a 6 or 7-day week and pay 
them for it, rather than be on the present 5-day week. 
This was brought home very forcefully to me because 
I watched a number of foot patrolmen vanish from 
our streets as a result of the 5-day week. 

We must face reality, however. The 5-day, 40- 
hour week is with us, and we can even now hear 
rumors and concrete action being taken toward a 
furthur reduction in the work week. How can we 
hope to obtain recruits of high caliber if we fail to 
meet this condition of outside employment? Should 
we fail to meet this challenge, it appears to me we 
will eventually attract those individuals who are not 
capable of holding jobs in business and industry, 
thereby reducing our efficiency and lowering the 
status of law enforcement in general. 


Another point we must remember when considering 
the number of hours is that the average policeman 
rarely, if ever, works only his scheduled work week. 
laking into consideration court time, overtime spent 
on investigations, hearings and roll call time, just 
to mention a few instances, a policeman will work 
a good deal more than his regular work week. Coupled 
with his constant change of shifts and irregular work 
hours, I feel that as a bare minimum we should at 
least attempt to stay in competition with the work 
week being offered in fields of employment other 
than law enforcement. 


As I have stated before, if we can make the job 
attractive to prospective applicants, we are then in 
a position to become more selective in whom we ac- 
cept. 


So far we have completed one-hait of our formula 
or equation. what we have to offer. The other 
half is what we expect to get in return. Basically, 
I would say there are two main factors in our select- 
ion process—the mental and physical capacity of the 
applicant. 


While idealistically it might be to our advantage to 
have all college trained men in our departments, | 
think it serves our purpose equally as well if we can 
determine, through psychological testing, that ap- 
plicants who do not have this higher education are 
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capable of assimilating this level of learning. We 
must realize that until we reach the professional level, 
and pay salaries commensurate thereto, it will be dil 
ficult to attract college graduates. 

With the progress made during and since the wat 
years in testing, it is now possible to determine just 
what an individual is capable of mentally and we 
should not lose sight of this fact. A clinical psycholo 
gist attached to our staff, or perhaps some local col 
lege with such facilities, could administer this test 
ing program. 

Along with the thought of a clinical psychologist, 
I would like to digress a bit about the mental health 
of policemen in general. It is becoming more and 
more evident, when one views the larger number ol 
retirements for nervous disorders, that a psychiatrist 
attached to the Board of Physicians should be given 
serious consideration. With the stresses and strains 
common to police work, along with changing hours 
and work in all types of weather, policemen are be 
coming more and more subject to nervous disorders 
Proper diagnosis and treatment in the early stages 
may add many additional years of productive service 
to our police officers. The psychiatrist would also be 
of great value in weeding out those who appear ment 
ally acceptable, but would actually be misfits in the 
work. 

Physically, an applicant for police service should be 
in perfect condition. While the physical qualifica 
tions for appointment should be left entirely in the 
hands of a competent Board of Physicians, I think 
the criterion for appointment should be whether a 
man’s physical make-up will enable him to serve the 
department and the public until eligible for retire- 
ment, barring, of course, any unforeseen accidents 
or illnesses. In other words, we should look upon 
a man’s physical fitness on a long-range basis—from 
20 to 30 years. <A defect that may not seem too 
serious at the time of his appointment, but which has 
the possibility of increasing in seriousness in the neat 
future, should be justification for disqualification. 

Now, we might say at this point that we have an 
equal equation: That which we offer the applicant 
(money and hours) balanced against . .that 
which we expect to receive in return (physical and 
mental ability). If you raise or lower the first 
half of the equation, you can be equally sure that the 
other half will follow in a corresponding degree. 





SUPPLEMENTARY TRAINING 














By Dr. Benjamin C. Willis 
General Superintendent 
Chicago Public School System 
Chicago, Illinois 


In Chicago we have gone a step further than tech 
nical police training, and it is about this I should 
like to speak. 

Police training had just gotten underway when | 
arrived in Chicago from Buffalo. I was tremendously 
impressed by this type of community education, and 
I made it my business to immediately meet this Com 
missioner and his Deputy who had such vision. 

The in-service training program consists of seven 
courses taken over a period of one school year; crim- 
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DUBOIS SUPPLIES UNIFORMS 
FOR NEW YORK'’S 











Follow New York’s 
Lead and let 

DuBois Supply your 
Needs too! 


Clean cut, exactingly tailored to your 
measure uniforms are “the law” 

at DuBois. DuBois has specialized 
in the manufacture of uniforms of 
superior quality and fit for 

over 64 years. 


Each garment turned out by 
DuBois reflects the traditional pride 
and “know how” that have made 
and kept DuBois the No. 1 

uniform house of the nation. 


For over 18 years, DuBois is the 
official contract tailor to the P.B.A. 
of the City of New York. Such 
confidence must be deserved. 


When uniforms are needed, DuBois 
is the name to remember. 


A. DUBOIS & SON, INC. 
17 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Send for your copy of 
“The P.B.A.—DuBois Story” The Uniform House 


... It’s Free of the Nation Pia . 
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inal law, practical psychology, human relations, re- 


port writing, speech, typing, first aid and juvenile 
delinquency. 

These are standard college courses, and total 18 
semester hours of college credit. Each course is de- 
signed to be of practical use in the policemen’s every- 
day activities. 

A popular reading improvement course is avail- 
able on a voluntary basis. The purpose of the read- 
ing course is to improve reading speed and under- 
standing. 

A significant testimonial to this kind of training 
comes from this fact. Of the outstanding pieces ol 
detective work done in the past few years, most ol 
them were accomplished by graduates of our junior 
college program. They have learned to observe, to 
check for facts, to take notes and to be diligent in 
the search for answers. There is no short cut in 
education for this type of learning. 

I believe we have a right to be justifiably proud ol 
this program. It proves how much can be accomp- 
lished when the heads of civic agencies get togethe1 
and pool resources for the good of the community. 





USE OF STAFF PERSONNEL 











By Colonel Stanley R. Schrotel 
Chief of Police 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Completed staff action may be defined in this man- 
ner: The study of a problem and presentation of a 
solution by a staff officer or officers in such form 
that the only thing remaining to be done on the part 
of the chief is to indicate his approval or disapproval. 

Conformance to the principle implicit in the de- 
linition avoids the tendency to resolve a given prob- 
lem in “piece meal” fashion. It indicates the necessity 
for working out all details before submission to the 
chief and as a consequence saves him from the burden 
ol half-developed ideas, voluminous memoranda and 
immature oral presentation. It further suggests that 
results of staff effort be reduced to succinct, clear state- 
ments which give essential facts only, that all al- 
ternative plans have been considered, that the views 
of others concerned have been considered and the 
advantages and disadvantages of the recommended 
action have been weighed. 





SUPERVISORY TRAINING 











By Deputy Chief Pierce J. Fleming 
Chicago Park District Police 
Chicago, Illinois 


It is obvious to any thinking police chief, super- 
intendent, colonel or commissioner that his personal 
performance, as well as the efficiency of his depart- 
ment, depends greatly on his supervisors. 

A strong supervisory force can result in a fine 
police operation even though there may be many 
places in which the department needs strengthening, 
such as organization, recruitment and even adminis- 
tration. 
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Further, we all agree, that if we are to have efficient 
supervisors it is necessary that we give them the train 
ing that their responsibility demands that they must 
have. 


Finally, after consideration of the means available 
for us to gain this last end, we certainly agree that a 
chief can have just as fine a supervisory force as he 
wishes by using the educational facilities that have 
been established to give him service. 





INSPECTION METHODS 








By George D. Eastman 
Superintendent of Police 
Port of New York Authority 
New York, New York 


Line Inspection-—This is the type of inspection most 
familiar to you. This you will recognize immediately 
and see that you've been doing it for a long time 


The primary job of the Sergeant is to see to it that 
the Patrolman does his job. How does he do that: 
He inspects! The Sergeant is doing a continuous job 
of inspecting his men, and he does this principally 
because he is (or should be) held in a large measur 
responsible for the actions of his men 


In the same way, the Lieutenant who commands a 
a tour of duty for a precinct, is (or should be) held 
responsible for what happens on that tou To fulfill 
his responsibility, he must therefore inspect continu 
ously and take whatever corrective action is necessary 


And so it goes; the Captain who commands the 
precinct inspects the work of his Lieutenants; th 
Chief (or Division Chief in larger departments) in 
spects the work of all of the Captains for whom he is 
responsible. 

This then is called line inspection, because it is 
accomplished through the lines of authority and re 
sponsibility, each senior level inspecting the work of 
its immediate subordinate level 


Ihe two salient features which define Line Inspec 
tion, therefore, are: 

1. Jt is performed through the lines of authority 
and responsibility—Senior inspects subordinate. 

2. It is performed continuously through observa 
lion, examination, and review. 


A staff inspection is an inspection which is conduct 
ed outside of the normal lines of authority and respon 
sibility; which makes a detailed observation and anal 
ysis of one operating unit; and which is intended to 
inform the highest level of administration of the gen 
eral performance of the unit. 

1. Organization—The Staff Inspection function 
should be performed by an individual or group of 
individuals who report directly to the Chief or some 
other highly responsible subordinate level in the case 
of very large departments. 

The business of the private manager or Police Ad 
ministrator is often defined as: 

A. Locating the problem 

B. Planning the solution 

C. Putting it into action. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 


Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


/ 
next to the best! enforcers. Write for your copy. 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


$8679 oes 
X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41>° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 


camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 





EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 


Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 

Ground Glass Viewing Frame . ad 33rd Anni 

1 Cut Film Holder since it is our r nniversary. 

> en ee Sonerene As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Light-On Indicator 
1 Box 2'/44x3'/, Film (25 sheets) 


Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-o0z. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8 Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 









The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 24%4x34%, and 34%,x4%, film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIHNNE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World = °First in Criminal Research | Oldest in the Nation 








If you can agree with this, then you will find great 
value from a planned, organized, and controlled in- 
spection system, on both a Line and Staff basis. 

Properly directed and honestly used it will accomp- 
lish the primary phase of management and pave a 
smooth road toward the completion of the second and 
third and, ultimately, a really sound and efficient 
police organization. 





RECRUITMENT PROCEDURES 











By Commissioner Joseph A. Childs 
Michigan State Police 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The problem of recruiting qualified and acceptable 
personnel for the police service has become increas- 
ingly difficult in recent years. There is no mystery 
about why it is difficult. It is the simple fact that 
the officer's pay check has not kept pace with the 
industrial pay check, and almost any line of pursuit 
has offered much greater returns. 

With the assistance of the press and radio we ob- 
tained enough applications to fill already existing 
vacancies but no more. But last winter traffic acci- 
dents caused the Governor to call a special session of 
the Legislature, and we expected him to recommend 
the addition of 200 state troopers. 


(Commissioner Childs then described an elaborate 
publicity campaign carried on by his department 
through newspapers, radio and television stations, and 
placards and auto stickers, which resulted in 3,000 
applications for jobs.) 


Delegates From Canada 


Canadian Police officials attending the Conference 
included: Deputy Chief G. R. Ambrose, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Deputy Chief J. E. Belanger, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Montreal, Que.; Chief Constable R. A. By- 
ford, Westmount, Que.; Chief R. J. Carson, Galt, Ont.; 
D. Gordon Carmichael, Trans Canada Airlines, Mon- 
treal, Que.; Director J. R. Johnston, Canadian Paciffic 
Railway, Winnipeg, Man.; Col. Leon Lambert, Di- 
rector, Quebec Provincial Police, Quebec, Que.; Chief 
Leonard G. Lawrence, Hamilton, Ont.; Chief Con- 
stable Duncan McDonell, Ottawa, Ont.: Assistant 
Commissioner D. A. McKinnon, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Ottawa, Ont.; Commissioner Edwin 
V. McNeill, Ontario Provincial Police, Toronto, 
Ont.; and Assistant Chief Howard Henri Moreau, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Also Chief Constable Howard E. Nickling, Cale- 
donia, Ont.; Police Director J. J. Oakes, St. John, 
N. B.; Executive Officer Norman Phelps, Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police, Toronto, Ont.; Acting Director P. 
Plante, Montreal, Que., Police Department; Chief R. 
W. Probert, Belleville, Ont.; Chief Roy D. Risebrough, 
Willowdale, Ont.; Hon. Antoine Rivard, Queen's 
Counsel, Solicitor General and Minister of Transpor- 
tation, Province of Quebec, Quebec; Mr. Vincent 
Scully, Montreal, Que.; Chief H. A. Smith. East York, 
Ont.; and Chief Constable Robert Taft, Winnipeg, 
Man. 
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POLICE COMMUNICATIONS 








By Supt. John A. Lyddy, Chairman 
IACP Committee on Communications 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Your Committee on Communications deeply senses 
the importance of such a factfinding and informative 
committee that should function in the interest of all 
law enforcement agencies within the scope of our o1 
ganization, and being mindful of such importance 
and the duties incumbent upon it, it has exerted every 
effort to keep in touch with modern developments, 
with the trend of communication facilities from one 
convention period to another. It is the nature of the 
work of such a committee to labor every moment 
within the period of our conventions so that what 
communication systems we are privileged to operate 
will remain with us and that we should take advan- 
tage of any developments that science imparts in the 
way of communication facilities. To this extent youn 
Chairman, with two technical advisors, met with the 
Chiefs of the Public Safety Radio Service Division 
of the Federal Communications Committee in Wash 
ington, and at that conference secured much info1 
mation that is of value at the moment to the respec- 
tive police chiefs of our nation and surely for the 
guidance of future committees to be appointed to 
care for the communication systems and methods 
within our respective departments. 

There are several problems, vital in nature, that 
confront us, and too much stress cannot be focused 
on the apparent threat being made on the 30 to 50 
megacycle band and the 150 megcycle band that are 
now allocated to the police agencies of our country 
There is no doubt whatever that the industrial groups 
are and will be using tremendous pressures to gain 
desired frequencies within this portion of the spec- 
trum and at the expense of the police. If the 30 to 
50 megacycle region goes to split-channeling, the possi- 
bilities of the police gaining the frequencies that are 
split at this moment is questionable. It is feared 
that they may go to industry and other governmental 
demands for these frequencies. As a part of this re 
port, a resolution will be prepared urging the Federal 
Communications Commission to proceed immediately 
with the proposed rule making to allow split-channel 
assignments and operation where the national or re 
gional committees have concurred in such action, but 
with the express provision that inasmuch as these ad 
ditional channels will be derived from space currently 
assigned to users of this portion of the radio spec 
trum, that such additional channels should be made 
available to the same services as now occupy the re 
spective blocks of frequencies under consideration. 
We deem this most important because again police 
services cannot afford to lose any frequencies to which 
they are now allocated. We need additional ones 
rather than losing any. 


Equipment has now been developed by manufac 
turers which makes it possible for operations with 
narrow bands systems in the 150 megacycle band. The 
information was imparted to your committee Chair- 
man that changes are to be made in a very short pe- 
riod but certainly before the five year period in 
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Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 

@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 

@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 

@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 

AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘“‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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the 150 megacycle band due to the fact that develop- 
ment by the manufacturers of more modern equip- 
ment, which is capable of operation more effectively 
for split-channel operation, it now becomes evident 
that this 150 megacycle band is due for a clear cut re- 
allocation all along the line for all of the mobile 
services. The best information we could secure was 
that this change will occur within five years. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that there should 
be a close relationship between the communications 
officer of each respective police agency with his super- 
iors. The police chief cannot combat the approach- 
ment by commercial enterprises unless he has knowl- 
edge of the problem. He can only acquire this tech- 
nical knowledge through close relationship and con- 
tact with his communications officer. 


Likewise, there should be a closer relationship or 
liason between the International Police Chiefs and 
the Federal Communications Commission, either 
through the Associated Police Communications Off- 
cers Association or through the Commuications Com- 
mittee of the TACP. This relationship should be 
with the technical advisors of the Public Safety Radio 
Service of the Federal Commuications Commission 
itself. There must be the formation of some com- 
mittee or association, having mutual problems within 
the communications field, to devise a program of com- 
batting the demands by industry and others on our 
existing frequencies. 

In previous reports of your committee we touched 
upon the problems of departmental ownership and 
maintenance of communication systems as against 
leased equipment from telephone companies. Your 
committee is aware of the monopoly consent decrees 
handed down by the federal government effective as 
of March 1, 1956, in cancelling all participation in 
leased radio equipment to any user. The decree em- 
phasizes the fact that the telephone companies or the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company shall 
not lease any equipment without first filing a tariff, 
which must be approved by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

TWX 

The TWX _ network has now reached the stage 
where it is well established and embraces some 40 of 
the 48 states in the union. Agreements, verbal and 
otherwise, with the various states are now in effect 
whereby they have guaranteed to deliver every mes- 
sage at one point of entrance to each state and to fur- 
nish an answer through that same channel. A year 
or so experience with it has indicated that it is a very 
speedy and a very efficient service. It gives a recorded 
message at both ends of the message and the cost is 
a very nominal one. 


Single Side Band Radio Transmission 

Great strides in the development of a new type ol 
radio transmission called the single side band radio 
transmission has been made in the past year.*“Several 
cities have requested frequencies from the Federal 
Commuincations Commission for experimental oper- 
ation. Amateur radio operators and stations have 
been using this system for sométime and have tound 
it very economical and efficient. This system also en- 
compasses at this time a method of secrecy of mes- 
sages. In other words, the transmission of these sig- 
nals cannot be received by the normal radio so that 
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people tuning to these frequencies, in which single 
side band is in operation, will get nothing but garbled 
transmissions which are incoherent. 
Micro-Wave and Multipex 

Many micro-waves and multiplex installations have 
been installed in various states in the past year. This 
is a development that in very few years will be used 
in all large police services throughout the country. 
Many cities and states are contemplating the istalla- 
tion. 
Closed Circuit Television 

Chicago, IIl., has been experimenting with the use 
of closed circuit television. This system of sight com 
munication can be used in many ways by the police. 
Some cities are contemplating the use of this closed 
circuit television for observation of busy corners and 
traflic points. 
Radio Controlled Traffic Lights 

New York City will inaugurate a radio controlled 
trafic light system sometime in 1957 following ex 
tensive field tests by the city’s traffic department. In- 
itially, the system will be tried out on congested Flat- 
bush Avenue in Brooklyn, and two areas in Queens 
at a cost of $66,000 and will connect intersections 
over a 60 block area. A transmitter atop a 360 foot 
building will send radio signals in a line of sight 
path to the radio tubes controlling the signal lights. 
The sending of the radio beam signal will be super 
vised by radio station WNYC. 


CW Networks and Radio Teletype 

A very important means of communications, espe 
cially on the West Coast for numerous police depart 
ments, has been the CW networks, which in the past 
years has done a magnificent job in keeping police de 
partments in contact by CW or continuous wave trans 
missions. These experienced radio operators, who 
have been maintaining these systems, have certainly 
been the backbone of communications for many po 
lice departments. On the East Coast, those who have 
for the past 25 years been using teletype can certain 
ly appreciate how valuable the CW networks have 
been to these departments. Unfortunately it is not 
possible for some cities on the West Coast to have 
teletype facilities available to them, but great develop 
ments are being made in a new system for police 
departments called radio teletype. In other words, 
the CW networks may now find it possible to install 
radio teletypes over their CW networks. 


Facsimile 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany filed their request for tariff to the Federal Com 
munications Commission for an experimental fa 
simile channel between New York and San Francisco, 
for the development of high speed facsimile station 
apparatus furnished between New York and San 
Francisco. This channel is adopted for the transmis 
sion of black and white printed matter and pictures 
and other similar material, using an overall frequency 
band width of approximately 500,000 cycles. 


Proposals 

Adding a new paragraph to the rules in connection 
with frequencies below 27 megacycles empowering the 
Commission to authorize a suitable frequency to sub: 
scribers if such a frequency could not be located by 


the applicant. 
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Permitting the use of frequencies 39.46 and 45.66 
megacycles for inter-system communications in the 
police radio service. 


To amend Section 10.10i of the rules by adding 
a new paragraph to reflect certain conditions effecting 
the availability of frequencies below 27 megacycles 
in the public safety nie services. 


To amend Section 10.103 of the rules to permit the 
use of tone signals, by stations licensed in the public 
safety radio services for voice transmissions to actuate 
sirens and other warning devices which are intended 
to advise the general public or emergency personnel 
of an emergency condition. 


To set up a new low power police operation on 
39.06 m. c., which would commonly be available to 
all police licensees for operation with 3 watts or less 
input to the final radio frequency stage of the trans- 
mitter for use in detective operations. 


Conclusion: The Committee through its chairman 
extends its gratitude to the officers and members of 
the Associated Police Communications Officers Associ- 
ation and strongly feels that without the very willing 
and practical information and guidance your com- 
mittee would be unable to impart such information 
as contained in this report to the members of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 

(The report also covered such subjects as selective 
or tone operated squelch, sub-miniature radio receiv- 
ers, and telephone switchboard and call box signal 
systems.) 





BASIC POLICE POLICIES 











By O. W. Wilson, Dean 
School of Criminology 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


For the purpose of this discussion, all policies pro- 
mulgated by the chief will considered basic policies. 
They will be referred to as department policies. 

Practices based on custom or on informal or some- 
what unofficial authority or on the independent de- 
cision of a policeman on the job are found in every 
department. While these practices lack the essential 
characteristics of department policies, they may be 
considered the working policies of subordinate indi- 
viduals and organic units of the department. 

To summarize, all department policies (i.e., those 
promulgated by the chief in contrast to those of in- 
dividuals relating to the details of their work) will be 
considered basic policies. This does not mean, of 
course, that they will all be of equal importance. 

Purpose and Plan of Discussion—Since the agreed- 
upon definition makes the chief the promulgator of 
all department policies and the decision-maker on all 
internal basic policies, this discussion will be directed 
primarily at the chief's task of policy formulation and 
promulgation. The presentation will include a con- 
sideration of decisions that do not result in the estab- 
lishment of policy, and explanation of the purposes 
served by basic policies, the machinery and processes 
of their formulation and promulgation, factors that 
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should be considered in policy making, and the man- 
ner of policy implementation. First, however, the 
core of the chiet’s job will be examined in order to 
discover its concern with policy. 


The Essence of the Administrator's Job—Adminis- 


tration has been defined as the art of getting things 
done. Police objectives are achieved by policemen at 
the level of performance where the patrolman or de- 
tective deals face-to-face with the public—the com- 
plainants, suspects, and offenders—and the success of 
the department is judged by the performance of these 
officers. 

Decisions that are advantageous to the department 
are most likely to be made by policemen who have 
been selected in a manner to assure superior ability, 
who understand the police objectives and are sympa- 
thetic to them, who are loyal to their department and 
capable of operating effectively, efficiently, and semi- 
automatically (i. e., with a minimum of conscious 
self-direction, as in performance by a skilled typist o1 
pianist) , and who oe high morale (i. e., the con- 
dition described by military leaders as the right heart) . 

These favorable conditions are induced by _ in- 
spired leadership and the kind of training that will 
produce desirable attitudes and work habits. The 
chief's administrative task of getting things done in- 
volves influencing policemen to reach correct deci- 
sions so that their actions will be most likely to 
achieve police objectives effectively and efficiently. 

Although police objectives are achieved by police- 
men at the level of execution, success in the efficient 
accomplishment of police purposes is more dependent 
on higher echelons than on the lowest level of the 
hierarchy. The sergeant and officers at still highe: 
levels plan and direct the operation—they deploy thei 
men and direct them in their operations. 


Purposes Served by Basic Police Policies 

Department policies relate to both the “what” and 
the “how.” Police objectives—the what to do—must 
be established, in clear statements that leave no doubt 
as to the basic police purposes, for the guidance of the 
police so that all members may have a common aim 
and thus avoid working at cross purposes. Statements 
of police objectives are also needed to assure highet 
authority that the police are directing their efforts in 
accordance with policy directives that have been han 
ded to them. Finally, police objectives must be un 
derstood by the public in order to gain citizen sup 
port. 


Police procedures—the how to do it—must also be 
established in order to assure the most efficient a 
chievement of police objectives. Police procedures 
assist in training; they serve to guide the individual 
policemen to assist in their supervision and direction; 
and finally they assure uniformity in operation, im- 
portant not for the sake of uniformity itself, but be- 
cause it enables individual policemen to anticipate 
what others will do and thus assures a degree of coor- 
dination in their actions that would not otherwise be 
possible. 

The nature of police service imposes on the individ- 
ual policemen the responsibility of making a large 
number of varied decisions on each tour of duty. 
Sight must not be lost of the administrative duty of 
influencing the decisions of policemen so as to assure 
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that they will select, from all possible courses of action, 
the correct or most desirable action. As has been 
previously stated, policy statements relating to both 
the “what” and the “how” are influential devices to- 
ward this end. 

“How to do it” policy statements in the form of 
procedural manuals have the effect of taking some 
decision-making authority from individual policemen 
and placing it at higher levels in authority. It would 
be neither possible nor desirable to remove all deci- 
sion-making authority from the individual policeman. 
Important police action, however, should not be left 
to hasty, spur-of-the-moment decisions by individual 
policemen. Procedural manuals should incorporate 
approved procedures for all operations that may be 


(4) it must be approved by the policy-making au- 
thority, and (5) it must be made known to all mem- 
bers of the department 


1956 Crime At Record High 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
an estimated 1,291,120 major crimes occurred in the 
first six months of 1956, the highest six-month total 
in the history of recorded crime statistics. 

According to Mr. Hoover, 162,770—or 14.4 per cent 
—more major crimes were committed from January 
through June, 1956, than in the first half of 1955. 
Rural crime increased 14.6 per cent, while there 
were 14.0 per cent more major offenses in cities. 








For the nation as a whole, all categories of major 
crime rE" increases except robbery, which de- 
clined 1.1 per cent. Leading the individual increases 
were auto theft, 22.3 per cent higher than in the first 
six months of 1955; larceny, up 18.5 per cent; and 
negligent manslaughter, up 10.2 per cent. Rape in- 
creased 6.8 per cent; Burglary, 4.7 per cent; murder 
nonnegligent manslaughter, 4.0 per cent; and 


performed in more than one way when one of the 
ways is superior to the others. 

Formulation and Promulgation of Policies—The de- 
velopment of a policy involves the formulation of a 
proposed statement which does not become policy until 
it has been approved by the chief, who is the depart- 
ment policy maker. Involved in the process is a de- 
cision implemented by an act, i. e., some form of off- and 
cial enunciation or issuance. aggravated assault, 2.8 per cent. 

The development of policies, therefore, involves a Che FBI Director stated that a serious offense oc- 
number of steps: (1) the need for or desirability ol curred every 12.2 seconds during the first six months 
the policy must be recognized, (2) the proposed pol- of 1956, and a murder, manslaughter, rape or assault 
icy must be drafted in tentative form in consultation to kill was committed each 4.1 minutes. 
with operating personnel, (3) it must be coordinated “Barring a sharp reversal of the present crime 
with all persons and organic units and agencies that trend,” Mr. Hoover warned, “1956 will witness more 
will be in any way affected by the proposed policy, major crimes than any year in oul Nation’s history.” 
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“The “lraffie Sessiou 


Chief George A. Otlewis, President-elect, 
the Wednesday morning, September 12, Traffic Ses- 
sion. The invocation was delivered by Dr. Louis 
Binstock, Rabbi of Temple Sholom. Following the 
general session, delegates attended special sections of 
their choice—Analysis of Accident Data, Use of Staft 
Personnel, Need for Supervisory Training, and An- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 


presided at 





THE TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 








By Commissioner B. R. Caldwell 
California Highway Patrol 
Sacramento, California 
In June 1956 the first mid-year meeting of the Com- 


mittee was held in Evanston, Ill. This meeting, made 
possible through a grant from the Automotive Safety 


Foundation, together with the annual meeting, en- 
abled the committee to consider 23 important mat- 
ters. 


Among our recommendations are: Study of war- 
rants for accident investigation personnel, and for 
one-man versus two-man cars; inquiry into speed 
measuring devices, with recommendation for the adop- 
tion of fixed speed limits, and work on a proposed 
study of “Enforcement of Suspension of Driver Li- 
censes,”” to be coordinated by the Traffic Institute. 





TWENTY 


YEARS 
PIERCE J. FLEMING Ray C. ASHWORTH 


SUPERVISORS 


Acting Director 


Deputy Chief, Chicago 
IACP Traffic Div’n 


Park Dist. Police 
congressional sub-committee giving earnest conside- 
ration to the problems of motor vehicle traffic. 

Our statistical record is impressive, and we are 
glad that it is. But this is not the full measure of 
the importance of our effort. We are growing in 
stature and recognition as well. This is good for 
our profession, and, we are sure, it is good for the 
nation. 








TRAFFIC DIVISION REPORT 











By Ray Ashworth, Acting Director 
IACP Traffic Division 
Evanston, Illinois 


This has been our 20th year of organized operation, 
both in the provision of direct field assistance to cities, 
counties, and states, which is the special function ol 
the Trafhe Division of the LACP, and in the presenta- 
tion of training to public officials working in traffic- 
related activities in all parts of the United States. 
These have been 20 years of constructive achieve- 
ment of which we can all be proud. And best of all, 
they make it possible for us to look forward to 20 
years of much greater achievement! 

The Traffic Division and the Traffic Institute con- 
tinue to grow. This is revealed statistically in the 
increasing number of people trained and in volume 
of field assistance given. We are also growing, how- 
ever, in the extent of our influence in other areas. 
This is indicated when the United States Air Force 
wants our services in the preparation of a manual on 
traffic supervision; officials at all levels of government 
seek our assistance in the planning of civil defense 
programs; legislators come to us for consultation on 
legal and legislative problems related to motor vehicle 
trafic; our technical staff personnel are constantly 
in demand to serve on the national technical com- 
mittees in our areas of interest. Just recently, sever- 
al of our top staff people consulted at length with a 
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FLEET CONTEST WINNERS 








Winners of the 1955-56 Police Fleet Safety Contest, 
sponsored by the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and the National Safety Council as divi- 
sions of the National Fleet Safety Contest, were an- 
nounced by Chairman Otlewis. 

Plaques were presented to eight municipal police 
departments and two state highway patrols for out- 
standing fleet records. The contest included patrol 
car and two-wheeled and three-wheeled motorcycle 
operation. Participating in the contest were 165 po 
lice fleets, covering the period from July 1, 1955 to 
June 30, 1956. They traveled 359,686,000 and had 
5,359 reportable accidents, for a rate of 1.5 per 100,000 
vehicle miles. 

In addition to the plaque winners, 15 municipal 
fleets were awarded certificates for no-accident per- 
formance. 

Winning fleets in each of the several categories are 
given below: 


MUNICIPAL POLICE 

Group 
Ist Austin, Tex. 
2nd Shreveport, La 
3rd Peoria, IIl. 

Group 2 
Ist Riverside, Calif. 
2nd Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


STATE POLICE 


Ist P Nebraska Safety Patrol 
2nd e California Highway Patrol 
TWO-WHEELED MOTORCYCLES 
| ee - California Highway Patrol 
THREE-WHEELED MOTORCYCLES 
Ist California Highway Patrol 
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SMALL FLEETS 


Ist : Greenville, $. C. (three-wheelers) 
2nd Arcadia, Calif. (two-wheelers) 
3rd Greensboro, N. C. (three-wheelers) 
PERFECT RECORD CERTIFICATES WINNERS 
Greensboro, N. C. (two-wheeled motorcycles) 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. oe 2a 
Wilmette, III. 7 ‘4 
Ossining, N. Y. 9 ‘i 
Ossining, N. Y. (three-wheeled motorcycles) 


” ” 


Saginaw, Mich. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Riverside, Calif. si ‘i 
Ann Arbor, Mich. “s ‘3 
Springfield, O. c “g 
South Gate, Calif be ‘ 
Stamford, Conn. * és 
Marion, O. e “ 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 4 ” 
Freeport, N. Y. - ‘i 





ANNUAL TRAFFIC INVENTORY 











By Paul F. Hill, Manager 
Field Service Department 
National Safety Council 


The most effective procedure for the presentation 
and use of the Inventory Analysis data has been to 
be as follows: 

Che field representative schedules a time with the 
Inventory Representative in the state or city to check 
the analysis data for accuracy of content. Arrange 
with top official for presentation of the entire an 
alysis. Time should be allowed for discussion of out 
standing activities, weaknesses and priority needs. 

If possible, and if approved by top official, citizen 
groups, press, and media should be invited to attend 
and encourage leadership and support for mutually 
agreed upon traffic projects. Follow-up meetings, 
committee assignments and the development and 
participation in program activities should be initiated. 





ACCIDENT DATA ANALYSIS 


By J. Stannard Baker 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 

The traffic situation is becoming more and more 
complex. Therefore we must eliminate the trial and 
error method of accident analysis. A scientific ap 
proach to the task of accident analysis must replace 
the survey systems which are used in so many in- 
stances. 

A scientific approach involves much more techni- 
cal study of facts so as to know, with precision, how 
accident patterns change. We must know whether ac 
cidents are becoming more or less severe, and where 
the accidents are becoming more or less frequent—in 
rural or urban areas. Great numbers of rates from 
various locations must be checked. 

Our accomplishment depends on the quality of the 
information gathered. Analysis of the individual 
accident is needed in order to form good conclusions 
so that we may determine the causes and thus estab- 
lish proper court procedure and proper methods of 
enforcement. 
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TELEVISION COMMITTEE 











By Raymond P. Gallagher 
Chief of Police 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


As chairman of your Committee on Television, I 
am pleased to report that there has been a successful 
culmination of our efforts to secure a producer for a 
TV series of shows as well as one feature film a year. 


Your President, Chief Walter Headley, Jr. and I 
recently flew to Hollywood where a contract was 
signed, bringing three great organizations together— 
the Bob Hope Enterprises, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. The actual signing of the contract 
was accompanied by the presentation from Mr. Bob 
Hope to Chief Headley of a check for one thousand 
dollars made out to the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. This important event was recorded 
on film, in color and sound and will be presented 
for your viewing at this conference. 

The TV Committee, comprised of Captain Stanley 
Sheldon, of the Los Angeles Police Department; Com- 
missioner John Kelly, of the Connecticut State Police; 
Col. John Sheehan, of the Rhode Island State Police; 
Superintendent of Police John Lyddy, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Police Department, and Edmond R. Cook, 
Chief of Investigations for the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company, wishes to further report that the at- 
torneys for the Bob Hope Enterprises, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police thoroughly checked and 
approved of the contract before it was signed. 

Our program is to be known as the “Police Hall 
of Fame.” It will be on the air as soon as possible, 
probably early in 1957 with the possibility of a feature 
film being produced in the near future. 


“Police Hall of Fame” is more than popular en- 
tertainment. It will be an inspirational documentary 
on the path of crime and its impact on the public. 
It will show the causes as well as the consequences. 
It will enlist the cooperation of all citizens to help 
make this world a safer and a more pleasant place 
in which to live. The public will more fully appre- 
ciate the work of police when it understands what 
these real life heroes actually do. 


Che objectives and the standards of your TV Com- 
mittee will continue to be: to realize an effective 
public relations program for law enforcement; to 
eradicate the illusions created by television and radio 
programs which depict police officers as stupid, in- 
efficient “cops,” while the “private eye” is pictured 
as an intelligent visionary who can readily solve any 
complicated criminal case; to sponsor a TV program 
which would be comparable in caliber and standards 
to “This is Your F. B. I.” and “Dragnet;” graphically 
—drive home to TV audiences at all times an under- 
lying theme portraying a police department as insuring 
public safety and welfare. 
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Winners in 


IACP FLEET AWARD WINNERS 
the National Police Fleet Safety Contest presented 
plaques at the Conference are, |. to r., Commissione 


Bernard R. Caldwell, California Highway Patrol; 
Chief Harvey D. Teasley, Shreveport, La.; Chief Paul 
B. Calhoun, Greensboro, N. C.; Colonel C. J. Sanders, 
Nebraska Safety Patrol; Chief J. A. Bennett, River- 
side, Calif.; Chief William S. Orr, Arcadia, Calif.; 
Chief P. O. Oakes, Greenville, 8. C.; Sgt. Herb Mason, 
representing the Peoria, Ill., Police Department; and 
Chief Charles T. Vettel, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Not shown 
in the picture is another award winner—the Austin, 
Tex., Police Department. 


This means rigid adherence to such basic criteria 
as: never to include a word, action, or implication 
which might discredit the intelligence or integrity ol 
any law enforcement officer; always to present a law 
enforcement officer in a favorable and heroic light; 
consistently to point out that wise-cracking “private 
eyes” do not solve crimes but that hardworking, in- 
telligent law enforcement officers do; not only prove 
that crime never pays, but also illustrate the unhappy 
life of a person promoting or committing a crime; 
completely ayoid horror and gruesomeness, and, while 
some license might be taken to provide romance, this 
certainly should not be done through gangsters and 
their molls; all unpleasant sound elfects should be 
eliminated; there should be no capitalization or use 
of mental or physical inlirmities. These are some ol 
the requirements which your Committee feels are 
mandatory in any TV show under the auspices ol 


the IACP. 


Your TV Committee considers itself extremely fon 
tunate to acquire the services of the Bob Hope Enter 
prises and the National Broadcasting Company. Also 
included in this group are Mr. James L. Saphier, who 
represents the Bob Hope Enterprises; Mr. William 
Rowland, creator of “Police Hall of Fame; and Mr. 
Monte Brice—all well known in the motion picture 
industry for the successful records of many years 
functioning as writers, directors, and producers ol 
films distributed by major companies. 


Georgia City Wins Safety Citation 

The city of LaGrange, Georgia, was the only city 
in that state to win citation for its 30 per cent im- 
provement in pedestrian protection during 1955. Po- 
lice Chief T. E. McClung was recently presented 
award plaque by James H. Webster, Georgia Moto1 
Club, on behalf of the 17th Annual Pedestrian Pro- 
tection Contest Committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 











By Alfred T. Smalley 
Chief of Police 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


Your Committee on Legislation, in presenting its 
annual report, is completely cognizant of the position 
of police in the legislative field: We are law enforce- 
ment officers; we are not law-making officers. 

\t the same time, we know that police, because of 
their experience in enforcement, are more sensitive to 
the public acceptance or rejection of laws, ordinances 
and regulations than any other group. If a law is 
unpopular, it is the enforcement officer who first 
bears the public wrath. For this reason, it is not at 
all inappropriate for the IACP, for our state associa- 
tions, and our Jocal police organizations to serve in 
an advisory capacity to our legislative bodies at the 
state and local level. Our vears of experience in deal- 
ing with people and the laws that govern their daily 
conduct places us in the unique position of being the 
first to know the need for new laws, the inadequacies 
of existing laws, and the obsolescence of laws that 
become unenforceable because of changing times and 
conditions. 

This sensitivity to the need for new legislation on 
amendments to existing statutes should not be re- 
pressed on the ground that our job is to enforce laws, 
good or bad. We do not need to become lobbyists 
or become embroiled in politics to recommend to the 
responsible Jawmaking bodies legislation which we 
feel is important and necessary. To do so would be 
a weakening of our position and a violation of ow 
office. But we certainly can be articulate in making 
the recommedations known to the proper authorities, 
and we can persistently present these recommenda- 
tions year after year until their merits are recognized. 


Recommended Legislation 
One such proposed statute, which the IACP has 
advanced for the past 21 years has not received favor- 
able consideration by the Congress of the United 
States, although we have persisted in presenting the 
proposal. It illustrates the fact that we have been 
years ahead of our lawmakers and the public in seeing 
the need for this legislation which, if enacted then, 
would have done much to prevent the growth and 
entrenchment of the gambling element which was 
brought forcibly to public attention by investigations 
of the Kefauver Committee. We believe public ac 
ceptance of such legislation may be secured at this time, 
and we are again recommending that the [ACP pro- 
ceed to place the following statute before the appro 
priate committees of the Congress: 
A BILL 
AN ACT TO PROHIBIT THE TRANSMIS- 
SION OF CERTAIN GAMBLING INFORMA- 
TION IN THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
BY TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH OR RADIO 
SECTION 1. Whoever shall receive or trans 
mit or aid or assist in receiving or transmitting 
in interstate commerce by telephone, telegraph 
or radio or by any other means or paraphernelia, 
gambling information to any bettor, gambler, 
bookmaker, betting commissioner or to any per- 
son who arranges bets or who receives in any 
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manner whatsover money or other things of value 
staked, bet or wagered on the result of any horse 
race, dog race, baseball game, football game, box- 
ing match, sporting event or any trial or contest 
of skill, speed, power or endurance of man, beast 
or machine; or whoever shall receive or transmit 
or aid or assist in receiving or transmitting in in- 
terstate commerce by telephone, telegraph or ra- 
dio gambling information for the purpose of 
transmitting in any manner or in any manner 
causing to be transmitted such information to 
any bettor, bookmaker, betting commissioner or 
to any person who arranges bets or who receives 
in any manner whatsover money or other 
things of value staked, bet or wagered on the 
result of any such event shall be guilty of a 
felony. “Gambling information,” within the 
meaning of this section, is any information re- 
lating to or advices concerning the mathematical 
chances or odds on the outcome or result of an 
event or the respective amounts of money wager- 
ed or bet on the various possible results of an 
event at any time prior to the event. 

Our past president, Superintendent Andrew J. 
Kavanaugh, of Wilmington, Delaware, originally pro- 
posed this legislation at our Conference in Kansas 
City in 1936. We share his belief that a majority 
of the chiefs of police throughout the country favor 
this legislation and that its enactment would solve the 
bookie problem for us in a very short time. 


Our second recommendation in the field of legis- 
lation has to do with cases of desertion and non-sup- 
port. These cases have been on the increase, to the 
extent that a large number of states must expend 
close to a quarter of a million dollars to care for chil- 
dren who have been deserted by one or both parents. 
Many of these cases are referred to law enforcement 
agencies in an effort to locate the missing parent. 

The assignment of investigators to trace these de- 
linquent parents ties up our personnel urgently need- 
ed for other enforcement duties; and even if the 
parent is located, too often it is found that the laws 
are not adequate to permit prosecution. 


Other Legislative Developments 

During the past year there has been a trend de- 
veloping to raise the age at which a juvenile offender 
comes within the protection of juvenile courts and 
may not be prosecuted for offenses in the regular 
courts unless the offense is murder. The state of New 
York has adopted such a statute this year, and it will 
be interesting to note its effect upon the juvenile 
offenders rate in that state. 

Your Committee believes that despite the criticism 
and pointing of fingers at police when we advocate 
a sterner policy in dealing with juvenile delinquents, 
we should determine, from our own experience, the 
age at which a juvenile might better answer for his 
offenses against society in regular courts and not in 
the protective, secretive atmosphere of juvenile courts. 
If we reach a consensus in this, then we should per- 
sistently work to bring the recommendation back to 
our local and state law-makers until the recommenda- 
tion is accepted. 

The past year has seen more emphasis on ordinances 
and statutes regulating hours of work for police per- 
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sonnel. The 40-hour week is on the horizon for a 
majority of departments. At its last session the New 
York legislature adopted such a statute providing the 
10-hour week for depatments in that state. The ma- 
jority of cities over 500,000 population now have the 
10-hour week, while the median for cities under that 
population runs from 44- to 48-hours. 


The trend of increasing police salaries, which be 
gan six years ago, is continuing. The Municipal 
Yearbook 1956 reports the median salary for chiefs ol 
police ranges from $5,100 in cities up to 25,000 popu- 
lation, to $12,500 in cities over 500,000. Entrance 
salaries for patrolmen and the various ranks have con- 
tinued to increase also. This does not necessarily 
mean that the ideal has been attained in local and 
state legislation fixing compensation for law enforce- 
ment officers, but it does indicate recognition of a 
long-existing need to raise police salaries to a more 
realistic level. 

At this Conference we have heard discussion of the 
question of consolidating police and fire fighting per 
sonnel. Again, from our own experience, we are in 
position to make our recommendations to our local 
law-making officials when and if such a proposal is 
considered. We must be able, however, to reply fac 
tually and logically to the high appeal which such 
measures have from the standpoint of economy. 


Proposed legislation considered by the Congress last 
year placing stringent restrictions on wire tapping by 
law enforcement agencies was not reported out of 
committee. Whether it will be renewed at the next 
session of Congress is questionable. Your Committee 
will continue to keep informed on any developments 
in this field. 


This year the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency turned its attention to the avail 
ability and effect of obscene and pornographic liter- 
ature on juvenile delinquency. Its investgation ol 
this subject came about as a result of its inquiry into 
the subject of comic books, with surveys indicating 
that in all parts of the nation comic books were dis 
played in the midst of magazines notorious for theii 
emphasis on sex, nude torsos, and the like. The 
committee was particularly concerned with the mush 
rooming growth in the production, distribution and 
sale of pornographic materials of the type that coi 
rupts, defiles and destroys. 


As result of its investigation the Committee recom 
mended Federal legislation which would place curbs 
on interstate shipment of such material and tighten 
postal regulations pertaining thereto, that the fugitive 
flight law be amended to include narcotic violators 
and traffickers in pornography, that a Federal law 
permit prosecution of offenders in communities where 
the obscene and pornographic matter is delivered 
rather than at the point of mailing, and that state 
laws and municipal ordinances be reexamined and 
reevaluated in their respective jurisdictions to assure 
modern, effective, and stringent laws to deter the 
production, distribution, sale or possession of porno- 
graphic material. 


It would be well for us to bear in mind these re- , 


commendations of the Senate Subcommittee to In- 
vestigate Juvenile Delinquency, particularly when we 
consider the statistics on the number of sex criminal 
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and rape cases, and the young age group committing 
the majority of these offenses. 

While the subject has been covered more fully 
elsewhere in this Conference, we do wish to include 
mention of the survey now being conducted by the 
American Bar Foundation of existing laws, entorce- 
ment procedures and judicial processes throughout the 
country. We believe the findings of this survey will 
be invaluable in pointing up weaknesses in existing 
laws and bringing about a proper sentiment for en- 
actment of corrective legislation. It is recommended 
that we keep in touch with the American Bar Foun- 
dation and study its final report when the survey is 
completed. 


Finally, your Committee on Legislation wishes to 
point out that it is virtually impossible for a small 
group of officials, all of whom are busy police ex- 
ecutives, to keep fully informed of legislative develop- 
ments. To give meaning and purpose to the work 
of this Committee, we believe each member of IACP 
could help immeasurably if they would send to IACP 
Headquarters throughout the year new statutes, 
amendments to existing statutes, and local ordinances 
so that there will be a continuing source of informa- 
tion available to the Committee in preparing its re- 
port. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 











By Chief Robert V. Murray, Chairman 
Metropolitan Police Department 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Information—The citizens of a community 
have a right to know what duties and services the 
police acigrngy how they operate, why it is necessary 
to enforce the laws and how citizens can help. This 
is a program rise must be carried on consistently 
and continuously through addressing of groups by 
competent police speakers, tr ined in public speak- 
ing; by talks over radio and TV appearances; and 
participation in juvenile and youth work. 


Civic Leadership—The chief of police is, or should 
be, a civic leader. Within the limitations of his busy 
life, he should personally take part in the more im 
portant civic events and should designate members ol 
his department to serve in other civic movements he 
cannot find time to handle personally. 

There are few civic activities in which the police 
are not vitally needed. They have a grasp on all 
phases of community life and can act in an advisory 
Capacity. 


The Commanding Officer—As the head of a divi 
sion or bureau, the commanding officer must keep 
himself informed as to current phases of the Public 
and Human Relations program and furnish the in 
spiration for all officers in his command to do thei 
full part. 


It is recommended that regular meetings be held 
by the chief with his commanding officers for dis- 
cussion of the Public and Human Relations activ- 
ities and the continuous training of all employees at 
roll calls. 


Relations With Newsmen—A broad policy of bring- 
ing about closer relationship between the press and 
the police is all-important. Where misunderstandings 
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occur, the chief can well afford to make appointments 
with newspaper editors, and news chiefs of radio and 
TV stations, explain the problems the police face, 
and the necessity for teamwork. 

Facing Emergencies—From time to time, strikes, 
storms, and other unusual situations create emergen- 
cies which subject the police to severe criticsm. If the 
training program has prepared the police to handle 
such emergencies in a highly creditable manner, criti- 
cism is turned into praise and the police service rises 
in the estimation of the public. A chief of police of 
one of the larger cities had this experience on at least 
two occassions in the past year, one of which was a 
transpotation strike and the other an outbreak of 
assaults and robberies. Through advanced planning 
in the handling of such situations, his department 
won the acclaim of the public and their support which 
resulted in a substantial increase in personnel. 


Daily Routine—In the day by day contacts of police 
officers with the public, the success or failure of the 
Public and Human Relations program is determined. 
Your committee feels that there are two phases of 
training that should not be overlooked. One con- 
cerns the face to face contact of the officer with citi- 
zens. Courtesy, interest, patience, balance, personal 
appearance and personality all have a bearing in win- 
ning confidence and respect for the police service. 

In the use of the telephone, the citizen who calls the 
police expects promptness, courteous treatment and 
the inteiligent handling of his problem. 

Telephone companies give special courses in the use 
of the telephone to police employees upon request, 
and it is suggested that departments that have not 
had this service, request it. It pays dividends. 


Training Speakers—To carry the message of police 
service to thousands of citizens, it is necessary to form 
a group of officers who use reasonably good English, 
have a pleasing stage presence and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the work and the problems of the police. In 
the larger departments, candidates for training as 
speakers may be selected from various branches so that 
subjects can be covered expertly, no matter what 
subject a group requests. In smaller departments, the 
chief and his assistant can handle most speaking en- 
gagements. 


Code of Ethics—A code of ethics covering Public 
and Human Relations may be adopted to include 
careful planning of activities, carrying them on honest- 
ly, minimizing unintelligent or discourteous police 
service, fostering public information and developing 
more diplomatic relations with the press, radio and 
television. 


By inviting opinions and suggestions from citizens 
as to improvement of the police service, friends may 
be made for the department. Where a suggestion 
cannot be adopted, the citizen should be advised of 
the situation, not ignored. 


Since most departments are undermanned, the use 
of carefully selected and well-trained auxiliary police 
or reserves will strengthen patrol work and _ traffic 
regulation and will bring all members of the auxiliary 
lorce into close contact with the police, making them 
our allies in the Public and Human Relations pro- 
gram. 
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The Committee recommends that police chiefs who 
do not have the services of a psychologist or psychi 
atrist for their departments, try to avail themselves ol 
such professional service. Present trend in world 
affairs and the steady increase in crime throughout 
the nation have resulted in additional burdens for the 
police service and every effort made to understand 
why humans behave as they do may result in a more 
effective law enforcement and crime prevention. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF ACTIVITIES 


By Leroy E. Wike, Executive Secretary 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington, D. C. 


The year covered by the report of your Executive 
Secretary actually starts with the bang of the gavel 
as the President announces the adjournment on the 
last day of the Annual Conference. While the efforts 
of the administrative staff in Washington are usually, 
for the most part, concentrated on the business of the 
year immediately ahead, the scope and magnitude ol 
the many activities of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police necessitates careful planning at 
least two years in advance, and in many cases even 
further into the future. 


Each year, at the Annual Conference, the Executive 
Committee, in its several meetings, evaluates the 
agenda matters brought before it, and projects the 
policies and activities of the Association. As we left 
the city of Philadelphia, after the very fine confe 
ence of 1955, we had a clear idea of the work of the 
year ahead. * We had an opportunity to confer with 
President Walter E. Headley, Jr., and First Vice-Presi 
dent George A. Otlewis, on overall planning for the 
success of the 1956 Conference at Chicago, and to 
discuss with him, plans for the participation of ou 
office in the general activities of the Association fot 
the coming year. Also, some longer range planning 
with Chief Dan Liu of Honolulu, for the 1957 Con 
ference in his City. 

After the New Orleans and Philadelphia Conferen 
ces. we returned to Washington with the feeling that 
we had passed a time of unusual activity and tension, 
and could look forward to an interval of slight re- 
laxation. This has not been the case, however. We 
find that there are no valleys in the graph of the 
year’s activities, except those which might appear as 
such compared with the peaks. 

During the year we have had the happy privilege 
of welcoming a number of our members who have 
called at the Headquarters Office, as well as a number 
of distinguished non-member visitors and public of- 
ficials. Because of increased need for facilities by out 
Training Division, additional rooms were secured in 
the building, and our offices now consist of seven 
rooms on the south side of the Mills Building. Much 
of our equipment and office machinery was in an 
advanced state of obsolescence. This matter was dis 
cussed with the Board of Officers at the December 7th 
meeting, at which the 1956 budget was adopted. The 
Board approved a budget category which has enabled 
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us to begin replacing some of these worn items on a 
modest scale. We hope to continue along this line 
so that in the next several years we may be able to 
function with all modern facilities. 


Colonel Russell A. Snook, director of the Police 
Training Division has already presented the report 
on the work of the Training Division. ‘This is one 
of the big projects of IACP, and in the past twenty 
months it has been the means of cementing many fine 
friendships, not only between the participating Pol- 
ice officers who come to the United States, to meet 
and exchange information with police officials here, 
but also between the officers of the various countries 
from which they came. It may be years before the 
full value of this program becomes apparent, but 
as we go along we can find considerable satisfaction 
and pride in the fact that we are contributing to 
world peace and understanding through closer re- 
lationship and cooperation of the great police agencies 
of the tree world. 


During the course of the average year, many fine 
organizations and personal representatives contact 
our olfice to discuss cooperative measures in contruc 
tive fields of endeavor. -Many of these common pro 
jects work out with happy results and are a solid 
contribution to the well being of all peoples affected. 
Among the organizations with which our Association 
worked during the past year: The President’s Ac- 
tion Committee for Traffic Safety, the National Com- 
mittee on Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, the 
Institute of Makers of Explosives, the American Auto- 
mobile Association, and several others. However, we 
have found that we must maintain constant vigilance 
against those who would like to utilize the solid 
background and world wide prestige of IACP from 
purely selfish motives. Thus far, by adhering closely 
to the provisions of the Constitution and Rules, and 
with the careful checking of the Board of Officers 
and the Executive Committee into all pertinent mat- 
ters brought to their attention, we have been enabled to 
keep the activities and the broad program of IACP 
on a high plane, and you may be sure of our continued 
endeavor to maintain this status. 


\t Philadelphia last year, the members voted to 
have the 1957 Conference in the City of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. The decision to do so was in large measure 
due to careful planning on the part of Chief of Police 
Daniel S. C. Liu, who began to lay the groundwork 
for a Conference in “The Paradise of the Pacific” 
several years ago. “Twenty-five years ago it would 
have been exceedingly difficult to plan for a success 
ful Conference in this fascinating part of the world, 
but the great advances in fast transportation and com 
munication during this period have made the members 
look upon the 1957 Conference as a “Once in a Life 
time’ must. 


In March of this year, your Executive Secretary 
journeyed to Honolulu, to meet with Chief Liu and 
his staff, the police agencies and civic groups who are 
planning with Chief Liu for a great welcome to IACP, 
and the hotel and transportation people of Honolulu 
and the Islands. We met Governor Samuel Wilder, 
Mayor Neal S. Blaisdell, the members of the Honolulu 


Police Commission, and many other wonderful 
people. We were warmly welcomed, and if our stay 
on the Islands is a criterion of the way in which our 


members will be received next year, each member 
and guest who go to Honolulu for our Conference 
next year will feel like royalty. Only those who have 
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been there can imagine the beauty of the Islands, 
the wonderful climate and weather, and the kindliness 
and friendship of the Hawaiian people. 


We are assured of the utilization of the full facili- 
ties of the great transportation agencies, steamship, 
railroad and air lines, as well as the travel agencies, 
who will give extra help in arranging travel sched- 
ules. In recognition of many years of experience in 
travel to and from Hawaii, and inter-island travel, 
our Board of Officers approved the Kelso Travel 
Bureau, Inc., of Pasadena, California, as “The Offici- 
ally Recommended Travel Agency for the 1957 IACP 
Conference.” Mr. Kelso and his staff are already 
organized to extend every possible aid to IACP mem- 
bers travelling to Honolulu. 


I am pleased to report a net gain in our membership 
over the figures reported last year. Each year we lose 
a certain number of members through retirements, 
resignations and death, but our net growth has been 
steady during the past few years, and our present 
membership, as of September Ist, is 3,250. This 
does not include those who have joined the Associa- 
tion during this Conference. We would like to have 
the assistance of every member in reaching those who 
are eligible for membership, and are not now included 
as members. 


Each year, the President of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police is called upon to assume 
the responsibility of leadership of the world’s great- 
est group of professional police executives, and to 
guide the affairs of our Association throughout his 
term of office. His work in this capacity is often 
accomplished at considerable personal sacrifice, as 
it does not lessen his responsibility as the head of his 
own Department. During the past year, President 
Walter E. Headley, Jr. has served the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police and the profession of 
law enforcement with honor and distinction. His 
ready and kindly response to our requests for advice 
and assistance in the work of the Washington office 
has pointed the way to solid progress, and has made 
our mutual endeavors very pleasant. 


I would like to express most sincere appreciation 
to the entire IACP official family for the pleasure 
and privilege of working with them during the past 
year. We have enjoyed a most cordial relationship 
with Colonel Russell A. Snook, director of the Train- 
ing Division and his staff; Acting Director Ray Ash- 
worth and his people in the Traffic Division; Treas- 
urer William ]. Roach, whose responsibilities have 
increased greatly in the past two years; and our Sec- 
retary, Chief John F. Murray. Although illness has 
prevented Secretary Murray from full participation 
in IACP matters during the year, we have been in 
constant touch with him, and hope his health will 
permit him to attend the 1957 Conference. 


No report on the yearly activity of our office would 
be complete without a reference to the very effective 
work by our office personnel. We bring some of our 
girls with us to set up the conference machinery, and 
you may be acquainted with them. The actual func- 
tioning of the staff during a conference calls for a 
high degree of skill, experience and physical stamina, 
as they must guide the activities of the people assigned 
by the host city committee to assist with conference 
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matters, in addition to their own specialized duties 

Mrs. Betty Paulhus, our office manager, has during 
the past three years, attained a working knowledge of 
IACP processes and services, which, together with 
previous experience in Association work, has com- 
bined to make her a very efficient and valuable mem- 
ber of the IACP team. Mrs. Alice Pitcher, associate 
editor of The Police Chief, although young in years, 
has spent almost all her adult life in the service of this 
Association, and her knowledge of IACP history and 
policy is a tremendous asset in working out present 
procedures and plans for the future. Mrs. Pitcher’s 
initials are ACP. I have suggested to her that she 
add the name of Imogene so that she will be Mrs. 
IACP. 


Mrs. Mary Jo O'Sullivan, our financial and mem- 
bership secretary, has been with us for the past year. 
She and Mrs. Judith Simmons, our clerk-typist, 
while comparatively new members of the staff, have 
applied themselves diligently to the office procedures, 
and are now loyal and competent members of the 
Washington office group. 


I know that our members are very much interested 
in the people who make up the staff of the IACP 
working forces in all the divisions, and our Associa- 
tion can take great pride in the caliber of these speci- 
alists, many of whom have had illustrious careers in law 
enforcement. 


For many years, as police chief and a member ol 
IACP, I have gone back to my jurisdiction from the 
annual Conference, filled with new enthusiasm and 
ideas, and an appreciation for the privilege of being 
associated with, and knowing personally, many of the 
world leaders in the police field. From this associ 
ation, I have learned that this is the common ex 
perience of all our members. It is a distinct privilege 
to have a part in the great work of the International 
\ssociation of Chiefs of Police. 


Kreml Promoted To Brigadier General 


Franklin M. Kreml, director of the Transportation 
Center at Northwestern University, has been pro 
moted to the rank of brigadier general in the organ 
ized reserve of the Army Transportation Corps, the 
Illinois Military District has announced. 

He is commanding officer of Headquarters and 
Headquarters Company, 425th Transportation High 
way Transport Command in Chicago. 

Mr. Kreml, who has served as director of the Trafhi 
Institute of Northwestern University and of the Tral 
lic Division of the Internationa! Association of Chiefs 
of Police since their establishment in 1936, is cu 
rently on leave of absence from this post to direct the 
Transportation Center. 

Mr. Kreml entered the Army as a volunteer in 
July, 1942 with the rank of captain and served over- 
seas with the Transportation Corps in Europe. He 
landed on D-Day in the North African and Salerno 
invasions and served as transportation officer for the 
Fifth Army under General Mark Clark. 

Mr. Kreml’s military awards include the Legion 
of Merit, Bronze Star, six campaign stars, invasion 
arrowhead, Order of the British Empire, Italian 
Bronze Star, and Italian Cross for Military Valor. 
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Byron Engle Named Chief of New 
ICA Civil Police Division in D. C. 


Under its Technical Cooperation Program, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration is making 
available to countries requesting it, assistance in im- 
proving the training, organization, equipping and 
functioning of their civil police systems. 

[his is part of the ICA efforts to share with other 
countries our technical knowledge in many fields, so 
they may become strong partners in the free world 
and move forward with us in an expanding world 
economy dedicated to progress and peace. 

Improving civil police administration is frequently 
a basic requisite to orderly progress in the underde- 
veloped countries. In some countries, improved police 
administration is necessary 
for the maintenance of civil 
law and order. In others, as- 
sistance is requested on specil- 
ic problems, such as_ trafhc 
control in congested areas. 

In addition to strengthen- 
ing the stability of govern- 
ment, effective civil police 
work strengthens the relation 
ships between the people and 
their governments by foste1 
ing the concept ol police ac 
tivities as a service to the peo 
ple maintained for their pro 
tection. 

Today, the responsibility for coordinating this ac 
tivity on an international basis has been placed with 
the Civil Police Division of ICA in Washington, 
where a staff of police officials has been drawn from 
various parts of the U.S. The IACP shares an im 
portant part in this program. 





Byron Engle 


U. S. assistance in improving police administration 
is given only foreign country requests it 
Usually any granting of assistance will be preceded 


when a 


by a study or survey of the country’s police system by 
a team of IACP police administrators, who analyze the 
problems and needs of the organization. 


Police programs vary considerably from country to 
country, since each one is tailored to meet the needs 
of the particular country. In one place it may in 
volve the establishment of a Record and Identifica 
tion system; in another, reorganization; patrol and 
trafic; border patrol; criminal investigation; etc. 


The problems encountered by IACP police adminis 
tration experts in the various countries overseas are 
as fascinating as the countries in which they work. 
\ problem may be one affecting the channeling ol 
traffic in a highly congested area of narrow thorough 
fares winding between buildings erected thousands 
of years ago. But the traffic isn’t just motor cai 
traffic—it consists of human and ox-drawn carts, bi 
cycles, camel caravans, pedestrians, as well as motor 
trucks and shiny new Cadillacs. All competing fon 
that same precious bit of roadway with the resultant 
conflicts apparent in such a situation. 


In another country the problem may involve the 
installation of two-way radio on native pirogues be- 
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cause a river offers the only means of access to hun- 
dreds of miles of terrain where there are no highways 
or railroads. The pirogue with its shallow draft is 
the only type of boat that will navigate the shoals and 
carry the police patrol that brings the only law en- 
forcement to the population of vast areas. 

The work of the ICA police administrators requi- 
res wide experience and an understanding of the or- 
ganizational and administrative principles of the 
English, French, German, Latin American and Ori- 
ental police systems. 

One of the major activities of this U. S.-sponsored 
program is police training. Most of such training is 
done in the overseas country. A few selected individ- 
uals are brought to the U. S. for training, and some 
are trained in third countries. 

It is in this important field—the training in the 
U. S. of foreign police—that the IACP enters the pic- 
ture. ICA’s Civil Police Division works in direct re- 
lationship with the Training Division of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, established 
in January, 1955 as the result of a three-year $832,941 
contract negotiated by the Foreign Operations Ad- 
minstration, ICA’s predecessor. 

Directing this aspect of IACP activities is Colonel 
Russell A. Snook, former superintendent of the New 
Jersey State Police, with former Chief Matthew C. 
Kirkpatrick of Dayton, Ohio, serving as his adminis- 
trative assistant. The IACP Training Division pro- 
gram operates under terms of the contract with the 
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Federal Government, with approval of the IACP Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Senior staff police officials of the ICA Civil Police 
Division are well known in professional police cir- 
cles in the U. S. and abroad. They include: 

Byron ENGLE. Chief of the Civil Police Division, 
who was formerly Director of Personnel and Train- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo., Police Department. He has 
spent nine of the last 10 years overseas as a_ police 
administrator and advisor in countries of the Far 
East and Middle East. 


Cuarces C. OLpHAM. Deputy Chief of the Division, 
who until December, 1955 was Commissioner of the 
Kentucky State Police and was a former lieutenant 
in the Louisville, Kentucky, Police Department. 

ARTHUR E. KimBeruinc. Chiel of the Far East Branch 
of the Civil Police Division, who was formerly ol 
the Police Division of Federal Civil Defense and Chiel 
of the Louisville, Kentucky, Police Department. He 
also has served overseas as a police administrator. 


Alaska Chiefs Hold Conference 





CONGRATULATIONS—Territorial Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Gerald Williams, right, congratulates Chief 
Carter Seymour, Seward, Alaska, on his election as 
president of the Alaska Association of Chiefs of Police. 


First annual conference of the Alaska Association of 
Chiefs of Police was held in Seward, Alaska, August 
24-25. Fifteen cities and departments were repre- 
sented, including the Attorney General's office and 
the Alaska Territorial Police. 
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Key speakers were Attorney General J. Gerald Wil- 
liams, Mayor Perry Stockton of Seward, and City 
Manager Harry Hardinge. 

Contlerence delegates considered legislation on the 
juvenile code, rewriting it to make it stronger and 
placing more responsibility in the proper places. 

The Conference went on record recommending and 
supporting a central bureau for identification, to be 
set up within the Territorial Police and all depart- 
ments channeling information to the central bureau. 

Chief Carter Seymour of Seward told the assembled 
officers: ‘“‘We cannot deny for one moment that there 
is a transient criminal element in Alaska . . . Every 
day we can see the results of it... . 

“At one time, during the war years, the Alaska 
Transportation Commission fingerprinted all persons 


ALASKAN OFFICERS Officers of the Alaska As 
sociation of Chiefs of Police recently elected for the 
current term are, l. to r., Chief of Police R. E. Vickei 
Kodiak, secxetary-treasurer; Chief of Police Carter E 
Seymour, Seward, president; Chief of Police Stanle 
Zaverl, Fairbanks, chairman of the Board; and Chi 
of Police Robert Nippe !, Cordova, vice president 


travelling to Alaska. At that time they released in 
formation to the effect that 50 per cent of persons had 
previous criminal histories. This figure certainly is 
not true at the present time. We are building pei 
manent family communities and the transient individ 
ual is gradually being eliminated. Nonetheless, the 
fact remains that Alaska still constitutes a haven fot 
many wanted persons who are fugitives from othe 
parts of the United States. No single municipal agen 
cy can accomplish this function (central clearing house 
of identification information) , while the Department 
of Territorial Police has the legislative authorization 
for the creation of a “Bureau of Identification.” They 
can be assured of the cooperation of each municipal 
organization in the creation of the Identification files 
and records for the adequate operation of a central 
clearing house of criminal information.” 

The Conference approved and made further plans 
for a police training program, to be supported by the 
Alaska Association of Chiefs of Police in cooperaton 
with the FBI and the Territorial Police, of a 6- to 
8-week course in 2-week sessions. The first school will 
be in Anchorage in the spring of 1957. Open to all 
law enforcement officers, the school will draw in- 
structors from the Chiefs Association, the FBI and the 
Territorial Police. 
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Police Fleets 
Weed Safety “Joo! 


Many commercial [leet operators envy the perform- 
ance of police fleets and figure that safety supervision 
of such groups is a relatively simple matter. In fact, 
the man on the street probably would be surprised 
to learn that police fleets need safety supervision. 


Although most police fleet records compare favor- 
ably with commercial fleets, patrol drivers too have 
accidents and are subject to “human error” the same 
as other drivers. Consequently, police fleets need the 
fundamental elements of supervision to minimize 
preventable accidents 


\ proven aid for [leet safety supervision was in 
troduced to police fleets in 1953 when the Interna 
tional Association of Chiels of Police and the National 
Safety Council began the jointly sponsored Police 
Division of the National Fleet Safety Contest. The 
contest actually performs a twofold function. First, 
by organizing the collection and recording of accident 
data, it provides a yardstick to measure police fleet 
safe driving performance. Using reporting standards, 
adopted more than 25 years ago, police fleets not 
only compare records among themselves but against 
several thousand commercial fleets also enrolled in 
the contest. Second, the contest stimulates safe driv 
ing performance by offering one of the basic mo 
tivating factors of human behavior, namely, com 
petition. 


During the past three years the contest has proved 
its value to police organizations. The average fre 
quency rate of municipal police fleets participating 
in the contest has dropped 10 per cent from 3.09 ac 
cidents per 100,000 miles in the 1953-1954 contest 
to 2.80 in 1955-1956. State police fleets participating 
in the contest have bettered their initial average fre 
quency by 20 per cent, dropping from .63 in 1953-54 
to .50 in 1955-56. This condition prevails even though 
traffic accident trends during that same period gen 
erally have been in the other direction and 1956 ap 
pears to be headed toward the blackest year in trafhi 
accident record 


Individual police fleets have shown remarkable 
progress in the reduction of accidents. For example, 
among the municipal police fleets we find reductions 
such as 85 per cent in Riverside, California; 37 pei 
cent in Burbank, California; 47 per cent by the Chi 
cago Park District Police; 30 per cent in Phoenix, 
Arizona; 30 per cent in Springfield, Ohio; 25 pei 
cent in Saginaw, Michigan, and 20 per cent in Dallas, 
Texas. Similarly, in the state police category there 
are reported reductions of 86 per cent in California, 
66 per cent Nebraska, 40 per cent in Florida, 30 pei 
cent in Kentucky, 24 per cent in Texas, and 12 per 
cent in North Carolina. 


These random samplings show there is anothet 
way of “winning” in the contest even though the 
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By Alfred C. Finch, Secretary 
National Fleet Safety Contest Committee 
National Safety Council 


Chicago, Illinois 


contestant doesn’t win the first place award. These 
fleets have saved taxpayers money in vehicle repairs, 
compensation and legal fees. Even though the Texas 
Highway Patrol has recorded a 24 per cent reduction, 
it is not satisfied. The Patrol is now closely surveying 
“properly parked” accidents to discover if these, too, 
can be reduced 


Even though safety contests help, they are not the 
cure-all for motor vehicle accidents involving profes- 
sional drivers. Regardless of whether a driver oper- 
ates a truck, bus, taxicab or squad car he must learn 
how to protect himself against all kinds of adverse 
driving. Such information is the core of the National 
Safety Council’s Motor Transportation Service. In 
order to earn Council's coveted Safe Driver Award, 
a driver must master the art of defensive driving. Not 
only must he be on guard against committing driv- 
ing errors himself, he must be schooled in methods 
of preventing accidents. Judging accidents for the 
award goes beyond the immediate impact scene. Con- 
ditions preceding the accident in which the driver 
might have failed to recognize an accident-producing 
situation to determine whether preventive measures 
could have been taken 


The emergency operation of police vehicles places 
them in a unique class. Often they must exceed safe 
speed limits, abridge right-of-way, and take risks to 
apprehend a fugitive Too often, however, a “‘chase’”’ 
abuses the privilege of emergency right-of-way. Police 
drivers must exercise extreme caution in the pursuit 
of a fugitive. The driver must weigh the end result 
against the risk involved Clie apprehension of a 
dangerous criminal, detrimental to public safety and 
an immediate menace, would naturally call for ex- 
treme urgency. However, a minor traffic violator or 
a person charged with a misdemeanor, would be a 
poor cause to risk lives of patrolmen and other motor- 
ists by hazardous pursuit. 


Most police vehicle collisions, however, occur dur- 
ing normal patrol operations and not during pursuit. 
The sudden erratic movement of another vehicle or 
the momentary distraction of the patrol driver while 
cruising can bring about collisions in much the same 
way as accidents occur to John or Jane Doe. How 
will such accidents be stopped? Such accidents will 
be stopped when attention is focused on them and 
supervisors begin to use the. wealth of accident pre- 
vention that is available. The sad commentary is that 
too many fleets, yes, even too many police fleets, fail 
to use the assistance available to them. 


The following tabulation by police fleets in the 
Police Division of the National Fleet Safety Contest 
is offered so that police chiefs and other responsible 
officials of state and municipal government: can com- 
pare accident experience. 
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POLICE FLEETS PARTICIPATING IN THE 
1955-56 POLICE DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL 
FLEET SAFETY CONTEST 

Twenty of the 48 state patrols reported experience 
during the contest 

Seventy-nine municipal police fleets, 77 within the 
18 states, reported their experience in the 1955-1956 
contest. The city of Honolulu in the Territory of 
Hawaii and the city of Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
participated. Fourteen of the 48 states were not re- 
ported in the contest. 
Participation By Population Standards 

Five eligible cities over 1,000,000 population show 
four reporting. 

Six cities with population between 750,000 and 
1,000,000 show two reporting. 

Nine cities with population 50,000 to 750,000 show 
three reporting. 

Twelve cities in the population grouping of 350,- 
000 to 50,000 show six reporting. 

Twenty cities in the 200,000 to 350,000 population 
group show four reporting. 

Sixty-two cities in the 100,000 to 200,000 population 
group show 15 reporting. 

One hundred thirty-seven cities in the 50,000 to 
100,000 population group show 22 reporting. 

In the 25,000 to 50,000 population group, 10. re- 
ported out of 289 that could enroll. 

In the 10,000 to 25,000 population group, I cities 
reported out of a total of 857 eligible. 


Scientific Interrogation Graduates 





Pictured above are the 12 members of the summer 
class graduating from the Keeler Polygraph Institute, 
following six weeks of intensive study of interrogation 
and lie detection techniques: 1. to r., front row, Henry 
E. Lehman, Dallas County, Texas; Warren A. Cor- 
mier, Sheriff's Department, Lake Charles, La.; Milton 
E. Bankworth, Alaska Department of Territorial Po- 
lice, Juneau, Alaska; Kenneth L. Williams, Dayton, 
Ohio, Police Department; Thadd W. Johnson, Waco, 
Texas, Police Department; S. H. Raines, Virginia 
State Police, Richmond, Va.; and D. F. Lumsden, 
law student, Chicago. 

Back row, Carson W. Logan, Virginia State Police, 
Richmond, Va.; Charles S. Ellis, Sheriff's Department, 
Lake Charles, La.; Rufus P. Rainey, Jr., Virginia 
State Police, Richmond, Va.; Fred W. Nicol, County 
of Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and Donald S. Cottrell, South 
Bend, Ind., Police Department. 
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Cities, 10,000 or Cities Patrat 

States _ more population reporting reporting 
Alabama 22 () No 
Arizona 3 | No 
Arkansas 13 () No 
California 120 1] Yes 
Colorado 10 0) Yes 
Connecticut 1 3 No 
Delaware () No 
District of Columbia l l 

Florida 28 () Yes 
Georgia 23 () No 
Idaho 9 (0) No 
Illinois 88 5 No 
Indiana 10 () Yes 
Iowa 23 | Yes 
Kansas 25 0 Yes 
Kentucky 15 | Yes 
Louisiana 18 | No 
Maine 12 () No 
Maryland 1] (0) Yes 
Massachusetts 88 | No 
Michigan 56 7 No 
Minnesota 23 | Yes 
Mississippi 15 () Yes 
Missouri 28 | Yes 
Montana 7 (0) No 
Nebraska 10) 2 Yes 
Nevada 2 0 No 
New Hampshire 10 () No 
New Jersey 86 | No 
New Mexico g | No 
New York 73 | No 
North Carolina 3] 2 Yes 
North Dakota 5 | Yes 
Ohio 78 | No 
Oklahoma 23 2 No 
Oregon 1] 2 Yes 
Pennsylvania 109 No 
Rhode Island 17 0) No 
South Carolina 10 2 No 
South Dakota 6 0 No 
‘Tennessee 16 | No 
‘Texas 72 5 Yes 
Utah | 0 No 
Vermont 3 0 Yes 
Virginia 23 2 Yes 
Washington 21 Yes 
West Virginia 13 () No 
Wisconsin 34 2 Yes 
Wyoming 5 0) No 


If your police fleet is not now enrolled, write the 
Trafic Division, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIL, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, or the 
Motor Transportation Division of the National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, and full 
particulars will be sent. It costs nothing but a little 
time devoted to accident prevention. Entry in the 
1956-1957 National Fleet Safety Contest closes Janu 
ary 15, 1957. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept 


This is the month to express our thanks for all the 
blessings that have come our way. It is said that 
policemen are notorious complainers. We might call 
their attention to the fact that no matter how sorry 
they feel for themselves, there is always someone worse 
off for whom thev might better extend their sym 
pathy. We might refer to the blind, the crippled, 
those suffering from incurable diseases and_ those 
hopelessly paralyzed. 


It occurs to this writer that some of the big-hearted- 
ness shown at Chistmas time might be shared with 
unfortunates at Thanksgiving. What finer way could 
we express our own thanks to God for our blessings 
than to help out some worthy family with a basket of 
food to bring to those who otherwise might feel for- 
gotten. 


Policemen are known for their generosity wherevei 
they meet up with those in need. Rather than refei 
such cases to charitable organizations, they dig into 
their own pockets to provide food, fuel and some- 
times medicines until they can obtain help from char- 
itable agencies. 


This suggestion is not intended to put a lug on any 
individual office The cash outlay would be very 
little for each officer if groups got together to help 
out unfortunates on Thanksgiving Day. 

Felix McKnight, editor of the Dallas Morning News, 
Dallas, ‘Texas, expressed willingness to help abolish 
the use of the word “cop” in his address at the Chica 
go Conference. He said: 


“Let me preface my remarks by saying that as an 
editor and as a citizen I have the most genuine respect 
for a law enforcement officer. I do not like having 
my officers called ‘cops’ and I would like to see the 
American press ditch the word. It only encourages 
the citizen-reader to take a shallow view of an officei 
entrusted with the protection of his life and property. 


“But at the same time I earnestly feel that every 
ofhcer should earn the respect due him by conscien 
tious and courteous devotion to duty. I'll make the 
war on the word ‘cop’ in the American press if you 
will eliminate the arrogant, self-satisfied officer who 
uses his authority to excess in dealing with his public.” 


We continue to hear the police officer referred to 
as a “cop” on some TV programs, in the movies and 
in newspaper and magazine articles. In fact, we be 
lieve we have heard Sgt. Joe Friday (Jack Webb) use 
the expression “I’m a cop” on a TV series, which is, 
one of our favorite programs. 


We understand the expression is used only in the 
rerun of older ‘Dragnet’ pictures under the title 
‘Badge 714” and that the expression is no longei 
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used in the later series of “Dragnet’’ shows which 
started about the time the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment moved into its new building. 

Editor McKnight puts a condition to his offer— 
that of policemen acting like policemen and_ not 
cops 

Comment from many members during and at the 
close of the 63rd Annual Conference indicated the 
subjects of recruitement, training, professionalizing 
the police service, and public and human relations 
were covered more fully, and in more detail than 
at any previous Conference. We heard nothing but 
praise of the program and many compliments about 
the fine work of Executive Secretary Leroy Wike 
and the Board of Officers in their selection of subjects 
and speakers. 


As suggested in the report of the Conference for 
the October issue, we again recommend that the 
October and succeeding issues of The Police Chief be 
read thoroughly in order not to miss any of the value 
contained in the addresses and committee reports. 

Sponsored by Chief Bernard C. Brannon, the Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Police Department conducted a 
Laboratory and Identification School for enforcement 
officers, representing various agencies in the Kansas 
City area, September 24-28 inclusive. 

\ member of the training staff of the Federal Bu- 
reau ol Investigation conducted the course. 

Subjects covered included review of functions, prac- 
tical uses of forms of the Identification Division, and 
a general review of latent fingerprint work; practical 
work in developing, photographing and lifting latents; 
photographing latent prints on curved surfaces; 
photographing indented impressions (wax, putty, 
etc.) ; use of the Speed Graphic; comparing latents 
and searching against fingerprint file; preparing 
charts for court testimony; fingerprint expert testi- 
mony; organization and planning of an Identification 
Bureau and latent file; and problems in the finger- 
printing of deceased persons. 

One or more officers from the following agencies 
attended the courses: Frisco Railroad, Kansas City; 
Independence, Mo., Police Department; Sheriff's Of- 
fice and Patrol, Jackson County, Mo.; Sheriff's Office, 
Johnson County, Kan.; Kansas City, Kan., Police De- 
partment; Kansas City, Mo., Police Department; Kan- 
sas State Penitentiary, Lansing, Kan.; Leavenworth, 
Kan., Police Department; Liberty, Mo., Police De- 
partment; Manhattan, Kan., Police Department; Mis- 
souri Pacilic Railroad; Missouri State Highway Pa- 
trol; North Kansas City, Mo., Police Department; 
Pittsburg, Kan., Police Department; and Topeka, 
Kan., Police Department. 

Thirty-one officers attended this school and received 
certificates of graduation signed by Chief Brannon 
on the final day of the course 

There seems to be a wide difference of opinion 
concerning police sponsorship of hot rod clubs and or- 
ganized, well-regulated contests on official drag strips. 

When the Resolutions Committee reported a resolu- 
tion recommending against police sponsorship of hot 
rod clubs and drag racing, the resolution was adopted 
without a dissenting vote at the Chicago Conference. 
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Later several members felt the resolution should 
have been tabled for further study. We can only 
point to our own experience in the Kansas City area. 
Hot rod races on streets and highways had become a 
major hazard to both vehicular and pedestrian traffic. 
When Major Eugene M. Pond, commander of our 
Detective Bureau, gained the approval of Chief Bran- 
non and organized hot rodders into clubs the menace 
was ended. 


A non-profit organization was formed under the 
title “Kansas City Timing Association, Inc.,” and 
through Major Pond’s efforts a large tract of ground 
was obtained and improved for drag strip contests. 
All of the club members were pledged to confine their 
fast driving to the drag strip, to set an example to 
other motorists using the streets and highways by 
strict observance of the traffic laws, and to render 
voluntary service to any motorists whose car was 
stalled. 


So successful has been the experiment in the Kan- 
sas City area that police chiefs, sheriffs, civic leaders 
and the public generally have heartily approved 
organized and regulated drag contests on private 
property under police sponsorship. As Major Pond 
sees the stituation: 


“Opponents of police sponsored drag racing have 
in their minds only the picture of cars racing along 
a drag strip. They have overlooked a real purpose 
back of what we are doing. We are building charac- 
ter, law observance, promotion of safety and good 
citizenship in all the members of our clubs. While 
drag racing brought these young hot rodders into the 
clubs, which are supervised by the Kansas City Tim- 
ing Association, drag racing is not the primary pur- 
pose of our organization. The clubs are given proj- 
ects to work out. These projects bring the members 
and their families together for activities that involve 
planning as well as entertainiment, and none of these 
projects involve racing on the street strip. 

“Each member pledges to render voluntary serv- 
ice to any motorist whose car is stalled. In numer- 
ous cases the boys have changed tires for a woman 
driver, have started a stalled motor and because of 
their mechanical knowledge have provided a needed 
service where other motorists have whirled by without 
even offering to help. 

“We have extended an open invitation to the police 
or city fathers of any community having hot rod 
races on the streets to come to Kansas City and see 
how we have eliminated this evil. We believe that 
with the police taking the lead in forming hot rodders 
into clubs, we bring about a closer relationship be- 
tween police and these young citizens and at the same 
time insure a greater degree of safety on the streets 
and highways of our area.” 





Catalog On Aetna Films 


An attractive folder-type catalog describing edu- 
cational films (including many on traffic safety) 
which may be borrowed is available on request to 
the Public Education Department, Affiliated Aetna 
Life Companies, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Borrower must pay the return postage on films, 
but there is no other cost. 


, 
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Director Hoover Reports On Internal 
Security Activities Of FBI For 1955-56 


]. Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, reported July 16 that, while the 
investigative efforts of the FBI directed toward pre- 
serving the internal security of our Nation cannot 
be measured by statistics alone, its accomplishments 
in the general investigative field reached all-time 
highs in many categories. Summarizing the investi- 
gative activities of the FBI for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1956, in a report to Attorney General Herb 
ert Brownell, Jr., Mr. Hoover said: 


“In comparing the 1955 fiscal year with the 1956 
fiscal year just completed, our records indicate con- 
victions in FBI cases increased from 10,615 to 10,957; 
sentences resulting from these convictions increased 
from 29,296 years, 3 months and 26 days to 29,992 
years, 6 months and 14 days; fines, savings and recov- 
eries in FBI cases exceeded $123,000,000, an all-time 
high and more than double the 1955 figure. Addi- 
tionally, 8 life sentences and 3 death sentences were 
imposed. Apprehensions of fugitives in FBI cases 
totaled 8,755 for the fiscal vear 1956.” 

Mr. Hoover reported that convictions resulted 
against 96.4 per cent of the persons brought to trial 
in FBI cases during the 1956 fiscal year as compared 
with 96 per cent for the previous year. Of the 10,957 
convictions, 93.7 per cent were on pleas of guilty, 
while 6.3 per cent were the result of trials. 

The fiscal year 1956 witnessed the first decline in 
more than ten years in the number of violations of 
the Federal Bank Robbery Statutes with 470 violations 
reported as compared with the 568 of the previous 
year. 

Investigattons by the FBI in cases involving inter 
state crimes show a general increase for the 1956 fiscal 
year. Convictions for interstate transportation of 
stolen property violations totaled 856, an all-time 
high; theft from interstate shipment convictions rose 
from 772 in 1955 to 790 in 1956; and interstate trans 
portation of stolen motor vehicle convictions totaled 
1,736, and 14,636 cars were recovered in FBI cases, 
both figures representing all-time peaks. The activ 
ities of the thieves, check forgers, and confidence men, 
who engage in marriage, oil stock, horse race and 
other swindles, and whose illegal activities are of an 
interstate nature are of vital interest to the FBI. Ther 
were 856 convictions in these cases, and stolen pro 
perty valued at more than $22,000 was recovered. In 
cases involving theft from interstate shipments, the 
value of recovered property in cases investigated by 
the FBI for the third consecutive year exceeded one 
million dollars. ‘The 558 convictions in fraud mat 
ters, which include fraud matters involving the Fed 
eral Housing Administration and Federal lending and 
insurance agencies, exceeded the total in this category 
in any prior year. 

Mr. Hoover also stated that, as in previous years, 
cooperation with local, state and Federal law enforce 
ment agencies continues to be an integral part of the 
FBI's operations. The volume of work received by 
the FBI Laboratory and Identification Divisions re 
flects an increase over the 1955 fiscal year. The Lab- 
oratory received 1,316 requests for assistance involving 
142,627 scientific examinations of 124,066 specimens 
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of evidence as compared with the 133,724 examina- 
tions conducted the prior fiscal year. 


The Identification Division during Liscal year 1956 
received 5,84,357 fingerprint cards trom 12,902 con 
tributors, an average of more than 20,000 fingerprints 
each working day. Fugitives identified through fin- 
gerprint comparisons totaled 13,833. The Identifi 
cation Division now has more than 140,000,000 finger- 
prints in its files, representing nearly 72,000,000 per 


sons. 


Mr. Hoover emphasized the value of confidential 
informants to effective police work and said that more 
than 1,200 persons were arrested in FBI cases as a 
result of information made available by confidential 
informants. In addition, information furnished by 
informants which concerned matters within the in 
vestigative jurisdiction of other law enforcement agen 
cies resulted in the arrest by those agencies of more 
than 750 persons after the FBI had confidentially dis- 
seminated the information to them. 


The FBI conducted on request 3,492 police train- 
ing schools for local officers. Additionally, two ses 
sions of the FBI National Academy were held and 
179 officers graduated, bringing the total graduates 
to 3,163, approximately 25 per cent of whom are cu 
rently the heads of their respective departments o1 
agencies. 


During the past fiscal year, the FBI has continued 
its intensive investigative activities in the field of 
domestic intelligence. Mr. Hoover stated that, during 
the 1956 fiscal year, 11 additional Communist Party 
leaders were arrested; and trials of Communist Party 
leaders charged with violating the Smith Act resulted 
in 14 verdicts of guilty. As of July 1, 1956, 145 Com 
munist Party leaders have been indicted on Smith Act 
charges, and 102 have been convicted in Federal court. 
Others are awaiting trial. 


Mr. Hoover also mentioned the commercial airline 
disasters near Laramie, Wyoming, on October 6 and 
Longmont, Colorado, on November |, 1955, as othe 
high lights of the 1956 fiscal year. FBI fingerprint 
experts rushed immediately to the disaster areas and 
were able, through fingerprint comparisons, to posi 
tively identify 68 of the 110 victims, illustrating only 
one of the many uses to which fingerprints can be put. 
Prompt investigation of the Colorado crash by the 
FBI resulted in the arrest of John Gilbert Graham on 
November 14, 1955, for sabotaging the ill-fated an 
liner. Charged with murder, he was subsequently 
convicted. 


U. S. POLICE EMPLOYEES 
By Level of Government* (In Thousands) 


State and Local 


Federal Total State Local City 


Year Total 
1955 295 22 273 24 249 199 
1954 28] ray 4 259 23 236 189 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, State Distribution 

of Public Employment in 1954, released May 9, 1955; 
State Distribution of Public Employment in 1955, re- 
leased March 23, 1956. 
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STATE SECTION OFFICERS 1956-57 


Vice Chairman 
Edward Scheidt 
Comm’r, North Carolina 
Motor Vehicle Dept. 
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Chairman 


Gregory O. Hathaway 
Superintendent 
Arizona Highway Patrol 





Vice Chairman 
B. R. Caldwell 
Comm’r, California 
Highway Patrol 





Secretary 
Paul R. Martz 
Chief, Minnesota 
Highway Patrol 











Morrissey To Leave Pullman Company 


Michael F. Morrissey, retired chief of the Indiana- 
polis, Ind., Police Department and past president of 
IACP, is leaving employ of The Pullman Company, 
effective January |. Chief Morrissey has been chief 
special agent of the Pullman Special Service Depart- 
ment for the past several years. His residence ad- 
dress is 3638 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 13, II. 


GREENWICH, CONN.—Former Chief John M. 
Gleason, past president of the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police and more recently town 
manager of Greenwich, has accepted appointment as 
national director of the Boys’ Clubs of America, New 
York City. He assumed his new duties on July 1. 





BRAZIL AND NICARAGUA were represented at the Con- 
ference by three student observers. From Brazil, Mr. 
\ssir Bradbury, Civil Guard, Sao Paulo, and Mr. 
Alvaro A. Silveira, Director of Traffic, Salvador. From 
Nicaragua, Captain Gaston Cajina, National Police, 


Managua. 
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We started the Texas Highway Patrol Fleet Safety 
Program September 1, 1952, and on August 31, 1955, 
completed 3 years of its operation. 

During the fiscal year 1954-55 Texas Highway Pa- 
trolmen were involved in 75 chargeable accidents 
(reportable under National Fleet Safety Contest 
rules). Sixty-one of the accidents were property-dam- 
aged only and each of 12 resulted in total property 
damage of less than $25.00. In about 50% of the 
accidents damage was less than $100.00. Fourteen of 
the accidents were personal injury, resulting in 4 
fatalities (2 patrolmen) and 23 other injuries (10 
patrolmen) . 

During that year 13 of our Texas Highway Patrol 
cars were hit while properly and legally parked and 
in one incident large gravel blown off a passing truck 
broke the windshield of a Patrol car. These “acci- 
dents” are considered non-chargeable under National 
Fleet Safety Contest rules. 

All of these accidents occurred during 13,291,149 
miles of Patrol travel, giving the Texas Highway Pa- 
trol Fleet an accident frequency rate of .567 per 100,- 
000 miles. 

In each of 43 of the 75 chargeable accidents the 
Texas Highway Patrol Accident Review Board (con- 
sisting of 3 patrolmen, | fleet captain and usually | 
or 2 ‘men from Headquarters) ruled that a_profes- 
sional Patrol driver should have done more than was 
done to prevent the accident. 

In 42 of the 75 chargeable accidents the Patrol 
driver was alone in the Patrol car. This was un- 
expected since a great deal of our operation is two- 
man patrol. 

We found that 36 of the 75 chargeable accidents 
occurred in urban areas. This fact presents a chal- 
lenge since we are principally rural officers and the 
major portion of our driving is in rural areas. 

Our summary reveals that 62.7°% of our accidents 
occurred while the patrolmen were on routine cruis- 
ing operation and 37.3°, occurred on emergency and 
pursuit runs. (78°; of the emergency and pursuit ac- 
cidents occurred in rural areas.) 

During 3 years prior to the present fleet program, 
78°, of the accidents occurred on routine cruising 
operation and only 22°, occurred on emergency and 
pursuit runs. The contrast shows we are reducing the 
cruising accidents which, of course, should be very 
vulnerable. These data contradict the belief among 
some police agencies that most police car accidents 
occur during emergency and pursuit runs. 

Our study shows that the Patrol was having more 
accidents on the weekend (Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday) when Patrol activity and traffic increased 
and 66°, of our accidents between 12 noon and 12 
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Fleet Safety Program 
‘Texas Highway Patrol 


By Capt. J. B. Carlisle and 
Sergt. P. A. Zeissel 
Safety Section 
Texas Highway Patrol 
Austin, Texas 


midnight when Patrol mileage increased. The 2-how 
period from 4:00 p. m. to 6:00 p. m. was at least 
21% times worse for accidents than any other 2-hour 
period of the day. 

A breakdown of types of accidents reveals the Pa 
trol is plagued with the same types of accidents as 
the general public, with rear-end collisions being 
17° of the 75 chargeable accidents and right-angle 
collisions being nearly 23°. Eighty per cent of the 
right-angle collisions occurred when Patrol cars were 
going straight through urban intersections, many of 
which were in residential areas 

A breakdown on the Patrol drivers involved in Pa 
trol accidents reflected that the Patrol drivers between 
21 and 26 years of age had fewer accidents than any 
other 5-year group, in proportion to the manpowe! 
strength for the group. The 21-26 age group made 
up 15.7°¢ of the Patrol manpower and were involved 
in only 9.39% of the accidents. About the same ratio 
was reflected by this age group of drivers in the 
1953-54 summary. 

We think this is an important item in that it do 
uments the value of driver training instruction fo1 
police drivers in recruit schools. The Texas High 
way Patrol started its present driver training pro 
gram for recruits in 1950 and all of the drivers in 
the 21-26 age group satisfactorily completed the driv 
ing course before being commissioned. We are now 
emphasizing closer driver supervision in the field 
by the field sergeants, who assist as driver training 
instructors in the recruit patrol schools. 

In 1954-55, the Patrol collected 55°, of the dolla 
damage due it. In 30°, of the damage cases, action 
under the Safety Responsibility Law was required and 
in 15°, of the damage cases, damages due were less 
than necessary to come under the Texas Safety Re 
sponsibility Law and were still pending recovery at 
the time of this summary. 

Not only has the Fleet Safety Program stimulated 
the reporting of “minor” accidents but the analysis of 
each accident by the Accident Review Board has im 
proved quality of investigation and accident reports 
considerably. 

In the fiscal year 1952-53 the Patrol had 88 charge- 
able accidents, in 1953-54, 73 chargeable accidents, 
and in 1954-55, 75 chargeable accidents—while the 
mileage increased 800,000 miles from 1952-53 to 
1954-55. 

The average chargeable accident damage is $205. 
Our reduction in accidents in the second and third 
years from the first year shows a saving of $5,700 in 
property damage alone in two years. These savings 
increase considerably when we include “out of service” 
losses in car time and officer injuries, and supervision 
time in investigations and collections. 

Our reduction of accidents has come about in the 
face of the Texas Highway Patrol absorbing 239 new 
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Patrolmen in its ranks in 3 years, all of which were 
replacements except about 60; the changing from 
regular automobiles to high powered interceptor Pa- 
trol cars; the addition of 30 Patrol units, and an in- 
creased milage of 800,000 miles per year. 


The personnel of the Patrol has a safety conscious- 
ness it never before had. Our men are now talking 
safe procedures for Patrol car operation and Accident 
Review Board decision at coffee stops and other meet- 
ings. 

The Patrol district administrators have a_ feeling 
they are better discharging their responsibilities in 
promoting a safer and more economical fleet oper- 
ation. 

The Texas Highway Patrol has won the Texas 
Safety Association Fleet Contest for governmental 
agency [leets two consecutive years. Several Texas 
transportation companies, public utilities and othe: 
private industry fleets have displayed considerable 
interest in the Patrol’s present fleet safety activities. 


While reducing accidents in the Patrol fleet we 
saw Patrol arrests per man per month increase from 
25.9 to 26.7 and total violator contacts per man pet 
month increase from 63.7 to 75.3 during the same 
three-year period. (Apparently a good accident pre- 
vention program does not necessarily bring about a 
reduction in enforcement activity.) 


We think it is sound business for any police agency 
to make its fleet operation an integral part of its en- 
forcement program. Police fleets that can reduce 
the number of their accidents not only can prevent 
waste of public funds but also can divert these wastes 
into much needed equipment and materials. 


MIAMI’S PROWL SHIFT 


By Sgt. Roy N. Eddy 
Miami Police Academy 
Miami, Florida 


Due to the large number of tourists that come to 
Miami the year round, we have an unusual numbei 
of undesirables in our city. These are the type that 
follow tourists: thieves, con-men, gamblers, vagrants, 
bums, etc. 


To combat this problem a special patrol was set up. 
It consists of six or more cars, radio equipped, with 
no markings of any kind to distinguish them from 
privately owned cars. Two policemen are in each car. 
rhese men have special training in prowl techniques, 
ride with their hats off and with a civilian jacket 
over their uniform. 


Chis patrol is commanded by a uniform sergeant 
and comes directly under the supervision of the in- 
spector, uniform patrol. They work nights only be- 
tween the hours of 8:00 p. m. and 4:00 a. m. 


The sergeant in command studies the recorded 
breaks of all types and the operations of prowlers 
throughout the city. He plots a map of these oper- 
ations and concentrates his men in the affected area 
or areas. 

In addition, all prowler calls, holdups in progress, 
breaks in progress, and all other important calls are 
carefully noted by these cars. They then move quick- 
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ly and quietly in the direction of the call, noting any- 
thing of a suspicious nature as they near the scene. 
They remain out of sight, usually near the rear of 
the address of the call and try to apprehend anyone 
caught leaving the scene. 

This patrol has been found to be very effective. 


New Deputy For Pennsylvania Troopers 





Lt. Col. Albert F. Dahlstrom, left, deputy commis- 
sioner of the Pennsylvania State Police, is congratu- 
lated by Colonel E. J. Henry, State Police Commis- 
sioner alter having received the Oath of Office from 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, Henry E. Harner. 

Colonel Dahlstrom has served in all ranks in the 
Pennsylvania State Police, having been promoted to 
Captain January 1, 1953. He moves up to the deputy 
commissioner’s post from commander of the Bureau 
of Criminal Identification and Information. His ap- 
pointment fills vacancy created by the retirement of 
Jacob C. Mauk last May. 


TPA Class At Traffic Institute 


rhirty-two men selected in a nation-wide competi- 
tion are attending the 1956-57 Trafic Police Admin- 
istration Training Program at the Traffic Institute ol 
Northwestern University. 

The comprehensive nine-month training program— 
only one of its kind offered anywhere—began Septem- 
ber 20, 1956, and continues through June 17, 1957. 

Twenty-five of the men were awarded grants-in-aid 
by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, spon- 
sored by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
and the American Motorists Insurance Company. 
Seven were declared eligible to attend as tuition- 
paying students. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Nov. 12—One-week Workshop on Procedure Manual, “Ad- 
minstration of Driver License Examinations”, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 14—Three-day Traffic Safety Clinic for Newspaper- 
men, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Three-week course in Traffic Law for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 26—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photogra- 
phy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
ee 

Dec. 3—Five-day seminar in Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, 
pe Be 

Dec. 10—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Dec. 17—One-week course in Chemical Tests for Intoxi- 
cation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 29—Science vs Crime Seminar, Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Criminology and American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Hotel 
Statler, New York, N. Y. 

Jan. 7—Four-week Introduction to Police Management 
course, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 7—Mid-Winter Seminar, Del'‘nquent Youth and Soci- 
ety, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jan. 2i—Two-week Police course. Subject to be determin- 
ed. University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 21—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Traffic Con- 
trol for the Air Force, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Jan. 28—One-week Traffic Court Conference, University 
of California School of Law, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 28—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 4—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, II. 

Feb. 11—Mid-Winter Seminar, Police Records and Com- 
munications, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Feb. 14—Two-day Western Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, Location to be announced. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Traffic Po- 
lice Service, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Feb. 25—Two-week course in Supervision of Police Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Mar. 1—Two-day Southern Region Conference for Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro 
gram, Richmond, Va. 

Mar. 4—Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Crime Investiga- 
tion, Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Mar. 4—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 4—Two-day Eastern Region Conference for Gradu 
ates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Training Pro- 
gram, New York City. 

Mar. 4—One-week Traffic Court Conference for North 
eastern region, Yale University School of Law, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Mar. 11—Two-week course in Training Methods and Pro- 
grams for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 11—Three-week course in Accident Investigation, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Personnel Management for 
Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 25—Three-week course in Traffic Law Enforcement, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 8—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Apr. 15—Four-week course in Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Il. 

Apr. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control Devices and 
Methods for Police, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 








Jan. 9-10—Illinois Association of Chiefs of Police, Annual 
Meeting, Hotel Orlando, Decatur, Illinois. 

Mar. 18-19—36th Annual Massachusetts Safety Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Safety Council of Massa 
chusetts, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. (Bruce 
Campbell, manager, 31 State St., Boston 9.) 

Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 








Another record year of new car dealer support ol 
high school driver education was recorded when 
9,253 cars, valued at nearly $21,000,000, were made 
available to the nation’s high schools during the 1955 
56 school term, the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee has reported. 
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The Value of Confidential Informants 


Emphasizing the continuing importance of con- 
fidential informants in the Nation's fight against 
crime and subversion, FBI Director J]. Edgar Hoove 
has announced that during the 1956 fiscal year 2,001 
arrests and recoveries of stolen currency, merchandise 
and other valuables totaling more than $1,500,000 
were directly attributable to information supplied by 
FBI informants. 

Mr. Hoover stated that when FBI informants fur- 
nish information which relates to violations within 
the jurisdiction of other authorities, the data is 
promptly transmitted to the law enforcement agencies 
concerned. “Through this procedure, information 
supplied by FBI informants led other agencies to 
the arrests of 790 persons and the recovery of $860,- 
944 in stolen money, merchandise and other valu- 
ables during the year ending June 30, 1956,” he said. 

Data received by Special Agents from confidential 
informants also resulted in 1,211 arrests and the re- 
covery of stolen property and currency totaling $643,- 
870 in cases investigated by the FBI during this 12- 
month period. 


“These impressive figures tell only part of the 
story,’ Mr. Hoover emphasized. “Confidential in- 
formants are an indispensable source of vital infor 
mation concerning the current activities and future 
objective of America’s criminal and subversive en 
emies. No accurate monetary value can be placed 
on the intelligence and counterintelligence informa- 
tion they supply, nor can the prevention of human 
suffering or the saving of investigative time and funds 
which results from their services be measured in sta- 
tistical terms.”’ 


Driver Education Award Program 


Fifteen states achieved the nation’s top award, the 
Award of Excellence, for the extent and quality of 
their driver education programs conducted during the 
1955-56 school year, according to the board of judges 
for the Ninth Annual National High School Drive 
Education Award Program. 

The states selected for the Award of Excellence are: 
\rizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Lllinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and Ver 
mont. Awards of Honor were earned by four states: 
lowa, Maine, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania. Special 
Progress Awards were given to Florida and Louisiana. 
In addition, Illinois and Indiana were given Special 
Citations for Driver Education Attainment of theii 
private and parochial schools in 1955-56. 


Since inception of the program in 1947, four states 
Arizona, Delaware, Massachusetts, and New Jersey 
have qualified each year for award status by equalling 
or surpassing certain strict achievement standards. 
Criteria used for evaluating state programs embrace 
three major areas: percentage of high schools offering 
driver education courses, percentage of cligible stu 
dents enrolled in driver education courses, and an 11 
part point system for driver education course instru 
tion standards. 


Thomas N. Boate, manager of the Accident Pre 
vention Department of the Association of Casualty 
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and Surety Companies, which sponsors this officially 
authorized national driver education program, said 
that the past academic year was particularly notable 
lor substantial increases in both complete courses and 
standard* courses now being offered by the nation’s 


high schools. 


Seeks Ban on Flash Paper—Water Guns 


The city council of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
considering a bill proposed by Police Commissioner 
Thomas J. Gibbons to ban the sale or possession ol 
“flash’” paper. Speaking at a recent council session 
on behalf of the bill, Commissioner Gibbons demon- 
strated how the touch of a cigar or cigarette makes 
the chemically treated paper disappear in a flash— 
and he explained how the paper is used by book- 
makers and numbers writers to make their bet rec- 
ords disappear before police can confiscate them fon 
evidence. Penalties of the proposed bill are a fine 
of from $50 to $300 or a jail sentence not exceeding 
90 days, or both, at the discretion of the magistrate. 


Councilman Paul D’Ortona predicted this_ bill 
would be adopted, along with another proposed bill 
banning the sale and use of water pistols. The lat- 
ter bill, with same penalties as the flash paper bill, 
is intended to eliminate use of bleach compounds, 
ink, insecticides, and other chemicals harmful to 
health and property which have been used in water 
pistols in that city. Councilman Thomas M. Foglietta 
expressed opposition to depriving 99 per cent of chil- 
dren of a harmless pleasure because of | per cent or 
less who put wate pistols to improper use. 
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The rising curve of trafic deaths in the United 
States tapered off a little in August, the National 
Safety Council has reported, but they still went up 
to mark the 18th consecutive month of increases. 


Traffic deaths totaled 3,600 in August—an increase 
of 2 per cent over the 3,530 toll in August last year. 

That boosted the total for the year to 25,350—8 per 
cent higher than for the eight-month period last year 
and the largest toll for the first eight months of any 
vear on record The previous high was 24,467 in 
1937. 


The 2 per cent rise in August provides slight solace 
to the safety forces fighting the traffic accident emer- 
gency, the Council said, although the percentage in- 
crease was the smallest since February of 1955, when 
the upward trend began 


The Council said that a new record death toll for 
the year of between 41,000 and 42,000 still appears 
to be a certainty, unless there is a sudden lnprove- 
ment in driving behavior. 
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Mileage figures are available for only seven months, 
the Council said. For that period travel was up 6 
per cent and deaths up 9 per cent. Thus the mileage 
death rate (deaths per 100 million miles) rose to 6.0— 
up 3 per cent from the 5.8 rate for the corresponding 
period last year. 

Forty-seven states reporting their experience for 
August revealed 18 with decreases in deaths, one 
with no change and 28 with increases. For the 
eight-month period, 12 states had decreases, three no 
change and 32 reported increases. The states with 
fewer deaths for the eight months were: 


Rhode Island —31% 
Nevada —24%, 
‘Tennessee —16% 
New Hampshire —12% 
Michigan — 8% 
Colorado — 7% 
Delaware — 71% 
Vermont — 7% 
Maine — 5% 
South Dakota — 5% 
Nebraska — 3% 
Minnesota — * 








*Less than one-half of one per cent. 


Cities reporting for August had a decrease in deaths 
of 4 per cent compared with the nationwide increase 
of 2 per cent. For eight months these same cities had 
an increase of 5 per cent in deaths against a nation- 
wide increase of 8 per cent. 


Of the 570 cities reporting for August, 89 showed 
decreases in deaths, 384 had no change and 97 re- 
ported increases. For eight months, there were 196 
with decreases, 147 with no change and 227 with 
increases. 


In August, 420 of the 570 reporting cities had per- 
fect records. The three largest were Rochester, N. Y. 
(332,500) ; Miami, Fla. (259,000), and Omaha, Neb. 
(251,000). For the first eight months, 157 cities still 
maintained no-death records, the three largest being 
Utica, N. Y. (101,500); Evanston, Ill. (75,000), and 
Cicero, Ill. (68,000) . 


Of the cities having fewer deaths for the eight month 
period, the following had populations of more than 
200,000: 


Rochester, N. Y. —61% 
Cincinnati, Ohio —28% 
Dayton, Ohio —25°% 
St. Paul, Minn. —25% 
Houston, Tex. —23% 
Providence, R. I. —22% 
Toledo, Ohio —21% 
Denver, Colo. —16% 
Jacksonville, Fla. —15% 
San Antonio, Tex. —13%, 
Minneapolis, Minn. —13% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. —12%, 
New York City, N. Y. —12% 
Butfalo, N. Y. —11% 
Washington, D. C. —10% 
Chicegv, Ill. = §o 
Wallas, Tex. - 507 
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The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of eight months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
Over 1,0000,0000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 3 
Chicago, IIL. 3.2 
New York City, N. Y. 3 
750,000-1 000,000 Population 


Washington, D. C. 2.6 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.7 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.1 
500 000-7 50,000 Population 

Dallas, Tex. 1.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1.4 
Houston, Tex. 2.0 
350,000-500,000 Population 

Denver, Colo. : 1.5 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1.9 
Portland, Ore. 2.0 
200,000-350.000 Population 

Rochester, N. Y. 0.6 
Wichita, Kan. (0.9 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1.1 
100 000-200 000 Population 

Utica, N. Y. 0.0 
Reading, Pa. 0.4 
Rockford, III. 0.5 
50,000-100,000 Population 

Evanston, III. (0.0 
Aurora, III. 0.0 
Cicero, Ill. 0.0 
25000-50000 Population 

Battle Creek, Mich. ().0 
Las Vegas, Nev. 0.0 
Billings, Mont. 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Hollywood, Fla. 0.0 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 0.0 
Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 
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Law Enforcement Equipment Specialists 





lights for 


A complete line of 
emergency use. including light 
weight, portable battery operated 
Spot Lights Also flashing Red 


Lights lettered for either Police. 


or Sheriff for automobile mounting. 


il t 
Handcuffs, Leg-irons, Iron Claws 
and Twisters. Combinations of 
Handcuffs, or Leg-irons with 
Lead Chains, also Transport Belts. 
Holsters for Handcuffs and Iron 


Claws. 





Police and Fire Department 
Gas Masks, Front or Side 
also Snout 
Type — all with FULL 
VISION Face Pieces which 
carry the Bureau of Mines 


1435, or No. 


Carrier Types, 


approval No. 
1436. Specific Canisters 
available for protection 


against various types olf 


gases and smoke 


MINERALIGHT 
ULTRA-VIOLET LAMP 


A style tor all police de- 
partments, both large 
and small, is the New 
Model SL design, with 
both long and short wave 
lamps in one compact 
kit. 


Operates on 110 volts AC, 
or 2 45 volt 
Contained in 


batteries 

handy 
carrying case. We have 
a complete line of Fluo 
rescent Powders, Pastes 
and Ink. 


OFFICIAL POLICE 
Calibers: .38 Special 


.22 Long Rifle 






Federal 12” Caliber 


Gas Gun 


The Federal Gas Gun is light in weight and sturdily built. Four 


different shells can be fired from this gun. The Flite-Rite Projectile 
for dislodging barricaded persons; Spedeheat Projectiles for riot and 
mob control: Short Range Cartridges for close range use and Flare 


Shells which sends a 30,000 candle-power flare 150 feet into the air. 


Also a complete line of Federal Tear Gas Grenades, for hand 


throwing. Write for tear gas literature on your requirements. 


TRAFFIC BATON 


This new Red Plastic 
cone clamps to your 
present flashlight and is 
light in weight. 
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he Federal Red Conical 
Baton shows a deeper 
farther 


ed light at a 


tance than any other 





i1ake 


[The cone fastens tightly to your flashlight with 
thumb screw band. Can be removed in a few 


seconds to permit use of flashlight alone. 





POLICE POSITIVE and DETECTIVE SPECIAL 
Calibers: .38 Special 
Calibers: .38 Police Positive 
Calibers: .32 Police Positive 


Authorized Distributor for Colt’s Manufacturing Company on its complete line of fire-arms. 


Also Distributors for 


Ammunition for Revolvers, Rifles, Shotguns and Sub-Machine Guns. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. « 


SALTSBURG, PA. 
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IN CHARGE OF LECAL MATTERS 


[) AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS 


HANDSOME 
ad WITH THIS TRICK 
MINIATURE First, tie two ends of a piece of string together to form a loop, 
thread a ring onto the loop and put the ends of the loop over 
OR REGULATION U your friend’s forefinger. Now, you proceed to remove the 
SIZE BADGES ring without taking the string from your friend's forefinger. 
The secret? — To remove the ring, take the string which is 
on the side nearest your friend’s body (A in the drawing) 
grasping it to the right of the ring. Move this string over to 
your friend’s right forefinger and make a loop around the 
finger, being careful to start the loop on the side of the finger 
that is toward your friend (see dotted line). Now slip the 
loop off that was originally around your friend’s right fore- 
finger and the ring will be released. In slipping off the original 
loop, bring it up inside the second loop, as in second drawing. 
If you bring it up outside the second loop, the ring will be 
knotted to the string. 





























e AMAZE YOURSELF 


. .. and you will be amazed 
when you find that positively 
no tricks at all are needed to 
make your BLACKINTON 
badge the center of attention 
whenever you wear it. The 
BLACKINTON look of fine 
quality speaks for itself be- 
cause every BLACKINTON 
badge is artistically designed 
and expertly made. A 
BLACKINTON badge is a 
badge you can be proud to 


wear, @ 


Ask your equipment supplier 
to show you the new HI-GLO 
badge — the badge you can 
polish, polish, polish and 
know that its rich lustrous 
finish will never disappear. 











SEE YOUR BLACKINTON 


BLACKINTON DEALER V. H, BLACKINTON & CO., INC,, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

























